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work again on a new one, and we hope to present 
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Agriculture is the most healthful, the most useful, and the most noble employment of man.—WasuinGTon. 
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THE NEW VIGNETTE. 


WE promised our subscribers a new vignette for 
this volume, but are prevented giving it in the first 
number, by an unfortunate accident, It was en- 
graved on the 23d of last month, and sorry are we 
to add, that just as it was put in the form for use, 
it split through the centre, owing to a defect of the 
block, which so materially injured it as to render it 
unfit for use. We could not wait for a new block 
to be cut, as this would require nearly a week ; 
and thus we are compelled to go to press without 
the promised vignette. The engraver has set to 


it in the February number, without fail. The de- 
sign is rural, chaste, and pretty, and such as no 
doubt will give general satisfaction. 





COLD WATER FOR STOCK. 


’ Farmers, are you aware that very cold water in 
the winter, as well as summer, is injurious to your 
stock? If not, we can assure you that such is the 
fact. It often causes disease, especially of the 
bowels; and under no circumstances will cattle 
drink so much of it as is absolutely necessary for 
their thrift. 

Water, if possible, shoula be obtained from a 
spring, and be drunk as it bubbles out, at a mode- 
rate temperature, or be ag up fresh from a 
well, or be taken from holes cut through the ice of 
a deep stream or clear pond. The water of a swift 
running stream, where more or less of its surface is 
exposed to the frosty atmosphere, is usually quite 
too cold for healthy drink. That also taken from 
standing troughs or shallow pools, with the ice 
broken up in it, is equally injurious. It is better to 
have the water brought from a spring, into the yard 
or stable, and when wanted, turn it into a trough 
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easily accessible for the stock. When they have. 


drunk sufficiently, stop the running of the water 
and draw the troughs dry, then no ice is made to 
chill the water excessively, to the injury of the 
animals drinking it. 


ERI 


PUMPKINS AND APPLES FOR SWINE. 


Tue English editor of Boussingault’s Rural 
Economy, asserts, that Americans say, “a hog wilt 
die upon pumpkins and apples alone, but he will 
live and fatten on a mixture of the two.” This ‘is 
the only place we ever met with the above observa- 
tion ; yet so far as our experience extends, we know 
it to be incorrect. We have kept swine of various 
ages for weeks, exclusively on pumpkins, and 
never knew them to do better; and that they will 
not only live and thrive on apples, alone, is noto- 
rious the country over. 

We once shut up a lot of Berkshires of varicus 
ages, ina tight pen, with a plank floor, and com- 
menced feeding them on raw pumpkins. As our 
neighbors dropped in from time to time they would 
look at the grunters, shake their heads and declare 
if we did not take the seeds of the pumpkins away, 
they would cause the swine to stale so er 
as to make them skeleton poor in three weeks. We 
had great faith in our breed, and so let them conti- 


nue to eat the seeds and all for upwards of six: 


weeks. During this time they had nothing else 
that we recollect but water, of which they drank 
very sparingly. They throve finely during this 
time, nor did they stale much more than common. 
Indeed, so well were we satisfied with their condi- 
tion at the end of this period, that we should have 
continued them on the same food as much longer, 
had not the pumpkins been all consumed. 

With a poor breed of hogs we have no doubt but 
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umpkin seeds may be the immediate cause of 
Rablees, Yet even for these, if the pumpkins be 
boiled or steamed, we do not believe any harm will 
come from their eating the seeds ; on the contrary, 
we have no doubt they would prove highly 
nutritious. 
Saeeeanee _ aceee 


NEW YORK STATE AG. SOCIETY. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the New York State Agricultu- 
ral Society, held at their rooms in Albany, on the 
10th of December, the following resolutions were 
adopted :—Present—Messrs. Sherwood, Vail, Pren- 
tice, Tucker, and McIntyre. 

On motion of Mr. Vail, Resolved, That the com- 
mittee on loaning the surplus funds of the Society, 
appointed at the last meeting, be continued with 
same powers. 

On motion of Mr. Tucker, Resolved, That the 
thanks of the Society be presented to Lewis F. 
Allen, Esq., for a copy of his American HERD 
Boox, presented to the Society. 

The Executive Committee then took up the form- 
ing of the several committees, on awards, for the 
next annual meeting of the Society, in January 
next. The following gentlemen were appointed :— 

On Farms.—J. P. Beekman, Columbia; Anthony 
Van Bergen, Green; Mr. Fuller, Onondaga. 

Experiments and Essays.—A. B. Allen, New 
York; E. Emmons, Albany; Sandford Howard, 
Albany. 

Designs for Farm Buildings —Geo. Geddes, On- 
ondaga; Jno. McD. McIntyre, Albany; E. Mack, 
Tompkins. 

Cheese Dairy.—Benjamin P. Johnson, Oneida; 
Thomas Hillhouse, Albany ; Ira Hopkins, Cayuga. 

Butter Dairy.—Zadoc Pratt, Greene ; Robert Den- 
nison, Orange; E. W. Bateman, Cayuga. 

Selection of Fruits.—L. F. Allen, Tie ; A. H. 
Stevens, New York; A. Thompson, Tompkins; J. 
C.: Platt, Clinton; J. Jackson, Schenectady. 

Wheat, Barley, Rye, and Oats.—Daniel Lee, 
Monroe ; Squire M. Brown, Onondaga; John Wil- 
kinson, Dutchess. 

'- Indian Corn, Corn Fodder, and Peas.—A. Fitch, 
Washington; Benj. Enos. Madison; C. S. Button, 
Wayne. 

t Crops.—C. N. Bement, Albany; John C. 
Mather, Rensselaer; S. B. Burchard, Madison. 

Hops, Flax,and Broom Corn.—Samuel Cheever, 
Saratoga ; John Rankin, Ontario; Justus Harwood, 
Albany. 

Tobacco, Cabbage, Clover, and Grass Seed.—C. 
Marks, Onondaga; G. T. Hacket, Seneca; John 
Walsh, Albany. 

On motion of the President, Mr. Sherwood, Re- 
solved. That Messrs. Prentice, Tucker, and Mcln- 
tyre be a committee to make arrangements for the 
annual meeting of the Society, in January next. 

The next annual meeting of the State Agricultu- 
ral Society will be held in the city of Albany, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 20th and 21st of 
January, 1847, commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
Farmers and the public generally are invited to 
attend. An extra meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee will be held on Tuesday, the 19th of Janu- 
ary, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 





PRESERVATION OF SEEDS FOR SHIPPING. 

A CORRESPONDENT wishes to know the best mode 
of packing up seeds for transportation —— 
warm climates. We know of none better than the 
following, recommended by Dr. Linneus, in a letter 
dated at Upsal, December 8th, 1758, and addressed 
to John Ellis, then Governor of the colony of 
Georgia :— | 

Seeds may be brought from abroad in a growing ~ 
state, if we attend to the following method :—Put 
your seeds into a cylindrical glass bottle, and fill 
up the interstices with dry sand, to prevent them 
from lying close together, and that they may per- 
spire freely through the sand; then cork the bottle, 
or tie a bladder over the mouth of it. Prepare ano- 
ther glass vessel so much larger than that which 
contains the seeds, that, when it is suspended in it, 
there may be a vacant space on all sides, of about 
two inches distance, between both glasses, for the 
following mixture :—Four parts of nitre (saltpetre), 
and one-fifth of one part  ¢ equal parts of common 
salt and sal ammoniac (muriate, or hydrochlorate of 
ammonia) ; these must be well pounded, and mixed 
together, and the spaces all round, between the 
outward and inward glasses, well filled with it. 
This saline mass, which should be rather moist, 
will always be so cold, that the seeds in the minor 
glass will never suffer during their voyage, from 
the heat of the air. This experiment has been 
tried, and has not failed. 

Seeds may also be preserved, during the voyage, 
by immersing them in equal parts of melted bees- 
wax and mutton tallow, or in melted beeswax 
alone, at as low a temperature as these substances 
can be reduced without congealing, and keep them 
in the coolest part of the ship to prevent the wax 
or tallow from melting. 

———— 


AN EXcELLENT AND CuEaP PuppINe.—One pint 
of rice; twelve apples of good size, and sour; pare, 
core, and slice them ; mix the rice and sliced apples, 
and put all into a bag and boil for half an hour. 
The bag must be large enough to allow the rice to 
swell, and yet no larger than the rice, when swell- 
ed, will fill, Eat with any sauce that suits the 
taste ; butter and sugar are excellent. 


To Remove Dust on Mores rrom THE EyE.— 
Farmers, as well as many other persons, are often 
so exposed in their Jabors as to get dust or motes in 
their eyes, and frequently suffer considerably before 
they can find any means of relief. The followin 
simple remedy is almost always near at hand, “a 
in most cases will prove effectual :—Fill a cup or 
goblet with clear cold water, quite to the brim, and 
place the eye in distress in such a position as to be 
completely within the water in the cup; then rapidly 
open and shut the eye a few times, and the dust or 
mote will be immediately washed away. If a cup 
or other vessel be not at hand, the eye may be 
placed in a spring or bucket of water. 

— 
To SrrenctHen Ciper or Vinecar.—Suffer 


them to be repeatedly frozen, and separate the ice 
from the liquid as long as it will freeze. 
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THE HORSE.—No. 1. 


ALTHOUGH various articles have appeared from 
time to time in our preceding volumes, on the sub- 
ject of the horse, we still feel as if we had not paid 
that attenfion to this noble animal to which his 
intrinsic merits and invaluable services entitle 
him. We now prapose, in a series of articles, to 
discuss him; his history in America; the various 
races here; the sources whence derived ; the modi- 
fications, changes, improvements, and deteriorations 
arising from our climate, mode of breeding, feed- 
ing, tastes and necessities; the anatomy of both the 
bones and the muscles; the modes of breeding now 
in use, both good and bad, with the true principles 
of breeding, as shown by the practice of skilful 
breeders, and recognized by the most eminent 
authorities on the horse; and finally, the proper 
‘method of rearing, breaking, gait-making, match- 
ing, and preparing for market. 

Weare constantly entrusted with orders to pur- 
chase horses, as well for use here, as for shipment 
to distant portions of the country, and particularly 
the South. In the execution of these orders, we 
are necessarily asked many questions regarding 
horses, and their various qualities. Many inquiries 
now constantly made of us will be anticipated, ahd 
our correspondents saved much needless trouble, 
by having the means to order understandingly ; and 
when their orders are properly executed, to receive 
and appreciate the animals sent them. This, of 
itself, would be a sufficient reason for discussing, 
in our pages, what we have above proposed. But 
we have still a stronger inducement; the endless 
impositions practised in the sale of horses, not only 
as to value and soundness, but as to the various 
kinds, need exposure. Almost every man fancies 
himself a capital judge of the horse, in every respect, 
except his soundness; and he is so, if his own tastes 
and peculiarities are the standard for determination. 
But the tastes of the mass of those who own ar use 
horses are far from being a standard of excellence, 
and hence, when horses are purchased under the 
direction of such judgments as are formed by the 
mass, disappointment, in most cases, is the result. 
Upon this defective taste and bad judgment, knavery 
practises ; and the frauds effected, and the money 
expended and wasted, are incredible. Would those 
who purchase horses without the requisite know- 
ledge, trust themselves to an honest dealer to fur- 
nish them, or employ some reliable person having 
the necessary qualifications to purchase, these 
impositions, in the main, would be avoided. The 
honest dealer must be paid for his honesty (as 
indeed integrity must be in every pursuit), and in 
case he has unfortunately sold a horse which proves 
less than represented, he will ever be ready to 
receive him back, or make amends by a rebate in 
price. Any person, however honest, is liable at 
times to sell an unsound horse; disease may be in 
the system, and the horse be unsound, and yet it 
will not develope itself at the moment, and still, 
within a day, it may apie and the horse is 
diminished in value, or worthless, or soon dead. 
In such a case, an honest dealer will repay a part or 
the whole of the price. 

Gentlemen at a distance, and particularly at the 
South, frequently erder horses ideocnah their com- 





mercial correspondents here. The orders are 
entrusted to dealers, and it is impossible that the 
merchant here can do otherwise. He who buys ana 
sells cotton, sugar, &c., well, will not often buy 
horses well, and few cotton factors will trust theme 
selves to do so. They do the best that lies in their 
power; but they have a poor assurance that their 
orders will be executed well, and with integrity. 
In such cases, a competent person of integrity, with 
no motive but a commission, should be selected to 
view the horses before they are purchased, if he be 
not employed to make the purchase. An honest 
veterinary surgeon would bea proper ime for 
such a purpose. A merchant putting himself in 
the hands of a dealer will, in most cases, be cheat- 
ed. We every week see instances of this. Horses 
with unsound fore feet, if even the disease be so 
slight as to be not perceptible before shipment, will 
badly stand a sea voyage. Few horses lie down 
at sea, A diseased fore foot is soon overtaxed, and 
the weight of the carcase is thrown upon the hind 
quarters, and the loins are strained excessively. In 
such a case violent inflammation of the kidneys is 
almost inevitable. If the hind leg be diseased, 
the fore foot always is overworked, and often 
severe founders arise; and fevers always will set 
in, which will be followed by contraction of the 
hoof, rendering the horse unsound, and finally 
worthless. A horse diseased in the lungs (the. 
worst of all diseases) may, by a few cordial balls 
and doses of medicine, appear sound when he tyes 
on shipboard; if he sails but slightly diseased, he- 
will land at his port of destination ruined ; and if he 
be much diseased, he will not survive the voyage. 

Horses are frequently shipped from the North on 
Southern orders, in an unsound condition, and, with. 
the least stress of weather, die. The loss is imputed 
to the sea. Had the horses been sound when ship-. 
ped, they would have survived, and done good ser- 
vice. Many unsound ones, when landed at their 
port of destination, are deemed to have been ruined 
by the voyage, when in truth they were shipped in 
a diseased condition. Sound horses are like sound 
men; they endure well; and a voyage, unless one 
of great length, and in weather of great violence, 
has but little effect on them. Instances of the loss 
at sea of diseased horses we have known, and the 
voyage received the blame which belonged to the 
dealer or agent who shipped, while escaping censure 
and receiving a rich reward, all the richer by his 
fraud. For his worthless, unsound horse, he 
received the price of a sound one, and the sea hid 
the proof of his iniquity ; and had the horse escap- 
ed the sea, his condition would have been ascribed 
to it. ; 

There is still another method of fraud. A gen- 
tleman wishes a particular kind of horse, or froma 
one region. He knows only the name of the 
sind of horse he wishes, but does not know the 
proper horse to answer to that name; or he knows 
the region from whence he desires to derive a horse, 
but he has no means of knowing if indeed he came 
from thence. He may desire a Morgan horse, or a 
Messenger, and your rascally dealer or dishonest 
agent always can furnish him; he may desire a 
horse from the North, and the same dealer and 
agent will fill the order with a gouty, corn-fed, 
Western brute. ;, 
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Now, why is it that these impositions are and 
ean be practised? It is because of the ignorance of 

rchasers, and the pretensions and dishonesty of 

naves, The object in this series is to show what 
a horse should be in the general ; what he is in his 
particular varieties ; what those varieties are, and 
their purposes ; and thus enable our readers to 
judge of the means, not only of producing the right 
sort of horses, but of purchasing them understand- 
ingly. For this purpose we bring to bear not only 
our own experience, but also the matured judgment 
of others, whom we know to possess a knowledge 
unsurpassed on this subject. 

We shall, in our next, take 3 the bony and 
muscular anatomy of the horse, illustrated, point- 
ing out what constitutes a good horse, and why ; 
and shall follow on with the history of the Ameri- 
can varieties, illustrating each with an appropnate 
cut. If we execute our task as well as we hope to 
do, we shall render a great service to breeders and 
purchasers. 

————— 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE regular meetings of this association have 
been held, as usual, at the Rooms of the Historical 
Society, and are to be continued on the first and 
third Wednesday evenings of each month. 

A New Theory in the Growth of Plants.—Dr. A. 
H. Stevens read a paper on evaporation and capil- 
lary attraction, as connected with the growth of 
plants. He stated that the effect was not to leach 
the soil, and carry down its valuable materials 
beyond the reach of the roots of plants, because 
when the surface of the soil becomes more or less 
dry by evaporation, the water thus charged with 
fertile matters was drawn up again. A brick wall, 
by capillary attraction, will raise water to a height 
of twenty feet, if its base rest upon the ground. 
On the borders of a salt marsh, on his grounds at 
Astoria, along a road not overflowed with water, 
he said there are seen during a drought incrusta- 
tions of salt upon the surface. 

He contended that, in very dry weather, the 
water is attracted from a considerable depth, thus 
preventing the loss of valuable materials, which 
otherwise would be lost in the earth by the infiltra- 
tion of rains, &c. The rapid growth of plants after 
a rain succeeding to a long drought, he attributed in 
part, to the concentration of fertilizing matters in 
the surface soil consequent to its previous desicca- 
tion. 

Artificial watering of “plants during’a drought he 
thought often to be injurious, and never comparable 
in efficacy to natural rain. He explained this fact 
in saying, that by capillary attraction, the fertilizing 
materials around the plant dissolved by the water, 
artificially applied, were taken away by the dry 
soil adjacent. 

He also explained, by the same laws, the arrange- 
ment of the radicles of potted plants on the bottoms 
and sides of the pots, as well as the advantages of 
small and ngs moaned changed pots, and the sticking 
of cuttings close to the sides of the pots, rather 
than in the centre, and concluded his interesting 


— by expatiating upon the beautiful provision 
y which plants incapable of moving, for the pur- 
vose of seeking their food, have it brought to them 





by the alternate movement of fertile liquids, passing 
downward during a rain, then upward by capillary 
attraction, and evaporating from the surface, and at 
all times, by the suction of its radicles and capillary 
attraction, to replace the moisture so abstracted. 
Improvement of Long Island Lands.—A resolu- 
tion was passed, offering a premium of $100, to be 
awarded to the person who shall produce the best 
essay on the means of cultivating profitably the 
lains of Hempstead, Long Island ; the essay to be 
both scientific and practical, and to be presented to 
the Society on the first Monday of October, 1848. 


mB 


THe DisTINGUISHED BLoop Horse, HoRNBLOWER, 
has been purchased in New Jersey, and sent to 
Genesee county, in this State, as a stallion. He is 
a fine brown, with little or no white marks, six- 
teen hands high, and possesses great style ‘and sub- 
stance. He isa first class carriage horse. He has 
three erosses of imported Messenger. He was 
bred by Mr. Van Mater, of New Jersey, and was 
got by Monmouth Eclipse, his dam, by imported 

xpedition, out of Zelipha, by imported Messen- 
ger, &c. Monmouth Eclipse was got by American 
Eclipse, out of Honesty, by imp. Expedition, gran- 
dam Zelipha, by Messenger. American Eclipse’s 
dam was by Messenger. Every horse and mare in 
Hornblower’s pedigree has been a racer, and they 
have got and produced racers ; and not racers only, 
but the very best of road horses. Hornblower 
possesses in an eminent degree the style, size, bone, 
and substance, united with an admirable color, to 

et the finest of road stock for the New York mar- 

et. We congratulate the breeders of Genesee Co. 
and its vicinity, on the acquisition of this fine 
horse, and commend him to them. We shall look 
for his get to be for sale here in a few years, and 
we are confident none better will be offered. 





Cream that has been suffered to stand until ran- 
cid, or slightly mouldy, which is often the case, 
should never be churned ; it may make very palata- 
ble cream cheese, but abominably bad butter. 
Cream never rises from the milk after thirty-six 
hours’ standing. This may be proved by the lacto- 
meter. It becomes more solid, and thus appears 
thicker, but nothing is gained in quantity, and much 
lost in quality, by suffering it to stand too long 
before skimming. 


an 

How to Make Inp1ran Gruri.—Take 1 quart 
of boiling water and stir in 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of 
finely-sifted Indian meal, previously mixed with a 
little cold water. Add salt to your liking, and let the 
mixture boil for fifteen or twenty minutes. A small 
quantity of pulverized crackers, a few raisins, or a 
little sugar added, will render it more palatable to 
the sick. 

— a 

A Fine Bive-wasH ror Watis.—To two gal- 
lons of white-wash, add one pound of blue vitriol 
dissolved in hot water, and one pound of flour. 
well mixed. | 
gin, dissolved together by slow 

cement for glass. 
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heat, makes a goo 
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DEFECTIVE STABLES. 


One of the greatest defects still existing through- 
out the country, in the farmer’s stables, is the want 
of tight floors, and a channel in them for the pur- 

ose of carrying off the urine of the stock into tanks 

or its preservation, to be applied at a future day to 
the grass and clover crops. We advise all who 
have not their stables thus formed, to remedy the 
defect as soon as possible; and those who cannot 
immediately do this, should litter their stock well. 
The litter will absorb and preserve nearly all the 
urine, especially if it be whitened every day witha 
sprinkling of plaster of Paris. If plaster cannot be 
had, charcoal dust is next best, then peat, tan bark, 
or indeed most any dry absorbing vegetable 
substance. 

The average stale of a cow is from 900 to 1,200 
gallons a year, according to size ; that of the horse 
1,100 to 1,400. Pound for pound, this liquid is 
much more valuable than solid manure. 

The Chinese and Flemings save and apply all 
animal liquids with the utmost care. They would 
as soon let their silver coins be lost as this precious 
fluid; and they are the best farmers in the world. 
The Germans, French, and English, are now rapidly 
following in their footsteps. Millions of dollars’ 
worth m manure are annually thrown away, or 
suffered to waste throughout the United States. 
When shall we become as economical in saving, 
and.as enlightened in applying these enriching sub- 
stances as our transatlantic brethren ? ae 

ssi 


ROCK SALT. 


Au. who keep domestic animals, are aware of 
the necessity of supplying them regularly with salt. 
Various means have been tried to effect this desir- 
able object; but so long as the ordinary kinds are 
used, it cannot be done without considerable extra 
trouble, attended with more or less waste. We 
have tried all sorts of ways on our farm—the 
manger, troughs, both under and without cover, 
together with some few patent inventions, and yet 
we could. never contrive to ge this necessary 

times be accessible 
to stock, till we procured the English rock or 
mineral salt. 

This salt is as hard as alum. A lump of it may 
be placed in the field, where it will lie for years 
exposed to all sorts of weather, with but little 
waste. It is therefore just the thing. for horses, 
cattle, and sheep. Place a lump in the rack or 
manger, in a trough, or in a field, and there it will 
remain till it is gradually licked away. By using 
this kind of salt, the stock will always take it as 
they desire ; nor can they get it in excess, or suffer 
injury from it as is eften the case with the use of 
most other kinds. We have recently had a small 
quantity of this article sent us from England, and 
in answer to numerous inquiries; add, that we can 
supply it at one dollar per 100 lbs. 
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Tue Corn Crop in THE SouTtH WEst.—Our cor- 
respondent at Washington, Miss., says, under date 
of Oct. 29th, that corn has been a fair crop above 
Baton Rouge. 


It was supposed to be very heavy 





until we commenced gathering, when both shucks 
and cobs, proved to be unusually large, owing, it is 
supposed, to the wetness of the season. The de- 
mand for export, and for the lower parishes of 
Louisiana, together with the lowness of the rivers, 
have caused a rise from 70 to 75 cts. per bushel. It 
will run much higher should the rivers freeze up 
without a rise. A great deal of corn has been sent 
from this part of the country, and brings a noteh 
above the highest market price. 
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Coton From St. Joun’s Wort.—The flowers 
and tops of this plant contain a juice soluble in 
water, spirits of wine, or vinegar. With the first 
two liquids it forms a red color, resembling bleod, 
and the latter a splendid crimson; when alum and 
a portion of potash are added toa strong solution of 
juice in water, it becomes a permanent yellow dye 
for cloth, cotton, paper, &c. 
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NEW YORK FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Since the Fair of the American Institute, the 
meetings of this Club have been resumed, and, as 
usual, will be continued on the first and third 
Tuesdays of each month. The subjects for discus- 
sion or investigation are various, and are listened 
to with increased interest. 

Supposed Influence of the Gases of Brick-kilns on 
Vegetation.—Dr. R. T. Underhill stated that, seven 
years ago, he began to notice the evil effects of the 
gases emanating from burning brick-kilns on 
neighboring vegetation, and that they had since 
caused hundreds of thousands of dollars damage to 
agriculturists, which was particularly manifest in 
numerous fields and orchards between New York 
and Albany, in being severely injured or destroyed. 
He exhibited specimens of leaves of fruit and forest- 
trees as well as: of garden vegetables, which he 
conceived had been killed by the gases of a brick- 
kiln about half a mile from his farm. On one 
occasion, when his men were at work in the field, 


there was a gentle breeze accompanied with a fog, _ 


coming from the direction of the kiln, and causi 
a strong smell of carbonic acid and of carburett 
hydrogen, which could be perceived all over his 
vineyard. The next day he found the leaves of 
his vines greatly injured, and those on his New- 
town pippin trees partly killed. He said that he 
had noticed that this occurred on the leaves that 
contained moisture, but when the gases passed over 
his farm, unattended with dew, fog, or rain, there 
appeared to be no damage done. In June last, the 
crop of apples in his orchard was very promising, 
but when they had acquired the sge of marbles, 
the kiln commenced burning, and by means of its 
gases accompanied by a fog, the whole crop of fruit 
was cut off. He said that forest-trees and crops of 
rain, carrots, sugar-beets, &c., had been much 
amaged by the same cause; and that if fruit-trees 
should happen to be in blossom when these gases 
were in the air, the destruction of fruit would occur 
at the distance of fifteen miles, in the direction of 
the wind! During the burning of these kilns, vast 
volumes of gas escape for many hours together, 
killing orchards at the distance of ten miles! Near 
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STEAMING FOOD. 











Haverstraw, on the Hudson, it injuriously affects 
all vegetation—orchards are killed for three miles ! 
The Newtown pippins are rendered rusty, gnarled, 
and covered with rough dark spots. The fuel em- 
loyed in burning the bricks he said was wood, 
ollowed by fine mineral coal. (a) 

Professor Mapes said that he had listened to the 
ingenious observations of Dr. Underhill, and would 
endeavor to give the rationale of the case. By 
application of adequate heat, alum is formed by 
means of the alumina and potash in the bricks, and 
the sulphuric acid from the coal. The alum, thus 
formed, rises by mechanical action-in the ascend- 
ing currents of heated gases or air, in infinitesimal 
atoms, which, in being deposited upon the neigh- 
boring plants and trees, moistened by dew, fog, or 
rain, would, when dissolved, directly damage 
their leaves. 

Dorking Fowls.—Dr. H. A. Field exhibited a 
very convenient wicker cage, made by the paupers 
of Blackwell’s Island, containing several fine fowls 
of the genuine Dorking breed. He said that he 
hought these fowls deserving the attention of the 
Club, and he had accordingly bevutha them for ex- 
amination. The breed, he said, was first introduced 
into this country by Mr. A. B. Allen, who 
spared no pains in procuring them when he was in 
England, in 1841. Since that period, he said, that 
there had been two other importations of pure 
breed, by Captain Morgan, who procured them of a 
clergyman of Dorking, at a guinea each, exclusive 
of other expenses. The first of these importations, 
continued Dr. F., was taken by Mr. L. F. Allen, of 
Black Rock, N. Y., from whom the fowls in his 
possession were obtained. This breed, in an un- 
mixed state, he remarked, is generally distinguished 
in having five toes to each foot, from which cir- 
cumstance some persons have been induced to pass 
off other fowls that are occasionally to be found 
with five toes,as Dorkings. This forgery, he said, 
has caused the genuine breed -to fall into dis- 
pape (6) The true Dorking, has a remarkably 
full, square breast, with short legs and neck, the 
former of which, he said, are always of a delicate 
flesh-color, or white. The chickens, when about 
six weeks old, are deemed as a luxury equal to the 
best game birds. The flesh and skin of these fowls 
in an adult state, are also white, and delicate in their 
flavor, by reason of which they are universally pre- 
ferred by the English nobility. 

The remarks of Dr. Field were confirmed by 
Messrs. Havens and Watson, who had been in 
England, and had had opportunities to test the qua- 
lities of these fowls. 


(a) The observations of Dr. Underhill, as given 
‘above, we mugt confess, appear to be very extraor- 
dinary, and are at variance with facts so far as our 
own knowledge extends. We have nodoubt of the 
truth, that vegetation growing in the immediate 
vicinity of burning kilns, existing, under some cir- 
cumstances, will be injured; but when fruits, 
plants, and trees, show signs of death or_ decay, at 
the distance of miles, we think that it must be attri- 
buted to some other cause.. For the benefit of our 


readers, however, we insert the following letter 
from Dr. Jackson, whose authority is undoubted, 





and who, in due time, we hope will further en 
lighten us on the subject. 
Boston, December 7th, 1846. 

It is well ascertained that sulphurous acid gas 
driven off from pyrotiferous clays by roasting, is 
injurious to vegetation, and if the clay used in the 
brick-yards contains either sulphurets or sulphates, 
the action of heat and of carbon will cause an 
abundant disengagement of sulphurous acid gas. 

The roasting heaps of sulphurets of iron and 
copper, destroy vegetation for some distance 
around, and the action is most marked when there 
is moisture on the leaves, the acid being thereby 
condensed. Alum is not volatile at any heat used 
in brick-making. It may be decomposed by carbon 
and lime at a red heat, and then gives forth sul- 
phurous acid gas. Sulphates of potash and soda 
are decomposed in the same manner. I have not 
observed any injurious effects produced by the 
burning of bricks in this vicinity, but since you 
have called my attention to the subject I will inquire 
into the matter. C. T. Jackson. 

(b) The five toes on Dorkings are a source of 
great fraud. Almost every fowl with that number 
of appendages is brought to market and sold as a 
pure-bred akin. n order .to avoid this, the 
number of toes is not to be depended upon alone, 
as plenty of fowls may be had with five toes that 
are only half-blood. In Surrey, England, where 
the Dorkings originated, and are largely and better 
bred than elsewhere, the most celebrated breeders 
have commenced to breed for only four toes. The 
best Dorking fowls that we have ever seen had 
only four; and it is a curious fact that, among 
the pure unmixed breeds, where they have five 
toes, it frequently occurs that their offspring will 
have but four. 

It may be interesting to some to know that it is 
of this breed of fowls that the capons, so much 
esteemed by English epicures, are made whenever 
they can be procured. 





v STEAMING FOOD. 
In the preceding volumes of this work, we have 
iven various articles on grinding and boiling food 
for stock, accompanied with numerous illustrations. 
We shall now treat of steaming food, for, in some 
respects, it is superior to boiling. 

In boiling, the blaze is outside of the kettle and the 
food inside; it is, therefore, in continual danger of 
being burned and much injured, unless some one 
stands by constantly stirring it. This is not only 
troublesome and inconvenient, but often adds more 
to the expenses of cooking, in the time of the person 
thus employed, than under ordinary circumstances 
can well be afforded. Nor do we sce how this is to 
be avoided, unless the kettle be made with false 
sides and bottom, allowing ‘several inches space 
between them and the true, which space must be 
kept constantly full of water. This would nearly 
double the expense of the apparatus, require its 
being closely watched during the boiling, in order 
to fill the space between with water as fast as it 
evaporated ; the process of cooking would also be 
slower in this method, as it would require more 
heat around a double than a single kettle to bring 
the water within to a boiling point 
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If food is to be cooked, on a small scale, boiling 
may be cheapest; if ona large scale, steaming is 
not only cheapest, but infinitely more compact ; for 
the former would require a very large, or several 
furnaces, for different sets of kettles, whereas, the 
latter may be done with one small furnace, steamer, 
and pipe, as shown in the cut, with any reasonable 
number of vats or tubs surrounding, in which to 
steam the food. In order to do this, the steam pipe 
’ must be made movable with a screw, flexible, or be 
composed of some material that when the food is 
cooked in one tub, the pipe can be turned and in- 
serted into another. 
five tubs, holding 150 gallons each, surrounding a 
smal] steamer, all of which could be filled with 
food and cooked within twenty-four hours. Three 
tubs, however, are usually sufficient for a large 
stock, in which the food of the first may be cook- 
ing, that in the second cooling, while that in the 
third is being fed out. A single person may be 
able to oversee, and efficiently manage all these 
operations. 
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The following table in the Edinburgh Journal of 
Agriculture, shows very nearly the increase of bulk 
of different kinds of grain boiled to bursting. 


4 measures of oats increased to 7 measures. 
4 6“ “ barley 6s 10 66 

4 a “ buckwheat or bran 14 - 

4 n “ maize increased to 13 6 

4 if) iT4 wheat “cc 73 10 ‘ 

4 (fq if7 rye t4 if 15 if 3 ‘ 

4 iT 3 ce beans ft 3 “c 8} ce 


Boiled food, especially in winter, is much more 
nutritious, if fed as nearly blood warm as possible. 
If quite cold, or, above all, if in the least degree 
frozen, we doubt whether it is so beneficial as if 
uncooked—grain and meal we are certain are not ; 
for animals will eat the raw, cold, more greedily 
than they will the cooked. Stock fed upon cooked 
food will eat more of it than if uncooked, and lie 
down quicker to rest. Of course all this is better 
for them, as they will thrive faster, look finer, and 
do more work. It is particularly beneficial to 
give hard-working horses or oxen, 
Just as much wholesome, cooked 
food, as they can eat, soon after 
coming in at night. Toiling all day 
in the open air, man appreciates 
m and knows well the benefit of a 

nimi, warm, hearty supper. Let him re- 
‘io imp member, then, thata warm mess and 




















STEAMING AppaRaTus.—Fig. 1. 


The furnace, steamer, and tub, are so plainly 
delineated in the above cut, that they need no ex- 
planation. In cooking potatoes and other roots, the 
tub should have a false bottom perforated with 
numerous small holes, and set resting on blocks from 
3 to 4inches above the true bottom. The steam- 

ipe should enter the tub nearest to the true bottom. 

he steam is thus introduced between the two bot- 
toms, quickly rises upward, and is evenly diffused 
through the whole of the food. While the cook- 
ing process is going on, the top of the tub should 
be kept down as tight as possible, so as to prevent 
the escape of any steam. In cooking grain or meal, 
the false bottom must be taken out and the tub filled 
with water, as the steam heats the water and brings 
it toa boiling point as readily as a blaze or hot 
coals around a kettle. 

Steaming is said to do its work more thoroughly 
than boiling, as it is so insinuating, it easily enters 
and bursts all the minute globules in the grain and 
vegetables. Be this as it may, certain it is, that 
either process renders the food more digestible, and 
easier assimilated by the absorbing vessels, and 
therefore more economical. 








Wt if abundance of it, is equally bene- 
Liew ficial to the animals which a kind 
i, |B Providence has given him as effi- 
el cient aids in his arduous labor. If 
| southern planters also would give 
their mules cooked instead of raw 
food, at noon and night, we are 
persuaded it would put an end to 
the colic, so often destructive 
among them. Cooking would also 
considerably economize the food. 
en 


Seneca County Ac. Socrery.—We are favored 
with the annual] proceedings of this Society. It dis- 
tributed about $300 in premiums at its last show, and 
hasa goodly number of members. The average pro- 
duct of wheat in Seneca county, is 15 bushels per 
acre ; barley, 14; oats, 35; and corn, 27. The Preai- 
dent of the Sacety, John Delafield, Esq., states in his 
address, that the cost of raising an acre of wheat 
in round numbers, is $13 ; that in order to make the 
crop pay, a larger average must be produced, which 
he demonstrated could be easily done under an im- 
proved state of husbandry, as many farms in the 
county still average from 20 to 35 bushels per 
acre. The number of sheep in the county is esti- 
mated at 7,000, mostly Merinos. We notice that 
the President of the Society took the first premium 
for the best farm. This speaks highly for Mr. D., 
as it is but a short time since he left this city, and 
commenced the cultivation of mother earth. 
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Serpiitz Powpers.—Each dose contains 25 

grains of tartaric acid in the white paper, and 30 

rains super-carbonate of soda, mixed with two 
desitians of glauber salts, in the blue. 
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GARDENING.—No. 10. 


Tue art of gardening, in the earlier ages of 
society, was practised without those local sub- 
divisions, or technical distinctions, which its pro- 
gressive improvement has since rendered neces- 
sary; and being carried on in one enclosure, 
called a garden, the term gardening was then suffi- 
ciently explicit for every purpose. But, at present, 
the local subdivisions and technical distinctions of 
this art are various; we have the kitchen, fruit, 
flower, forcing, and exotic gardens, the pleasure 
ground, park, shrubbery, &c., all within the pro- 
vince of gardening ; and the terms culinary garden- 
ing, fruit gardening, or orcharding, flower garden- 
ing, &c., as technical distinctionsfor them. Such 
being the state of the art, it would be folly in us to 
endeavor to limit the term gardening to any stan- 
dard below that in which it now ranks, although it 
is very desirable that gardeners and authors should 
not use these terms in so vague a manner as to 
create any confusion of ideas on the subject. 

In treating upon the practice of gardening, allow 
me to define my position and state my intended 
course. We think that all varieties of gardening 
may be included under four heads, as follows :— 

orticulture, the object of which is to cultivate 
products used in domestic economy. It includes 
culinary gardening and orcharding ; and forcing or 
exotic gardening so far as respects useful products. 

Floriculture, or ornamental gardening, the object 
of which is to cultivate plants ornamental in domes- 
tic economy. It includes flower, botanic, and 
shrubbery gardening ; and forcing and exotic gar- 
dening so far as respects plants of ornament. 

Arboriculture, or the planting of treesand shrubs, 
either ornamental or useful. 

Landscape Gardening, the object of which is, so 
to arrange and harmonize the external scenes of a 
country residence, as to render them ornamental, 
both as domestic scenery and as a part of the gene- 
ral scenery of the country. 

The first variety under the head of horticulture 
is culinary gardening. Let us attend to this closely, 
as it is one of the most important branches ; for it 
has been truly said, that “« next toa badly designed, 
ill-placed house, a misplaced, ill-arranged, and un- 
productive kitchen garden, is the greatest evil of a 
country residence.” 

Situation.—“< The situation of the kitchen gar- 
den, considered artificially, or relatively to the 
other parts of a residence, should be as near the 
mansion and the stable-offices, as is consistent with 
beauty, convenience, and other arrangements.” 
¢Loudon.) 

‘* A kitchen garden should not be situated at any 
great distance from the house, lest, being too much 
out of sight, it should be out of mind, and the neces- 
sary culture of it too much neglected.” (Dr. Deane.) 

** In a great place, the kitchen garden should be 
So situated as to be convenient to, and, at the same 
time, be concealed from, the house.” (Nicol.) 

“It should be placed adjoining to a stable, 
whence the dung may be easily conveyed into the 
enclosure.” (Fessenden.) 

_ “A genile declivity towards the south, a little 
inclining to the east, to receive the benefit of the 
morning sun. If it be situated in a bottom, the 





wind will have the less effect upon it; but then: 
damps and fogs will be very prejudicial to the fruit 
and other crops; and if situated too high, although 
it will in a great measure be free from damps and 
fogs, it will be exposed to the fury of the winds, to 
the great hurt of the trees.” (Forsyth.) 

‘«‘ The situation should not be so elevated as to be 
exposed to boisterous and cutting winds; nor 
should a very low situation be chosen, if circum- 
stances afford any choice. It should be situated 
conveniently for access from the house.” (Aber- 
crombie. ) 

« Avoid low situations and bottoms of ca a 
because there is often a sourness in the earth that 
cannot be eradicated. ( Switzer.) 

From these various opinions it would seem that 
the most proper situation for a kitchen garden,. 
when circumstances will admit, isa gentle declivity 
to the south and east, and in the rear, but close to 
the dwelling-house, easy of access from the stables, 
and if possible entering it from the house, on the 
southern or south-western side. L. T. Tasor. 





IMPROVEMENT OF WORN-OUT LANDS. 

AN opinion has prevailed, that, when lands are 
worn out by culture, without manuring, they be- 
come worthless, and cannot be restored. I here- 
with furnish an example of the fallacy of that. 
opinion. | 

Four years ago, I purchased a farm of little more 
than forty acres, near the north edifice of Union 
College, and about a mile and a quarter from my. 
dwelling intown, It had been called the Penny: 
royal farm by way of ridicule. This farm was 
chiefly occupied with thorn bushes, briegs, and 
other worthless shrubbery. It had been cultivated 
by the former owner so long a8 it would produce 
buckwheat, or anythiiig; without any manure. 

A small patch, enclosed with the garden, was in- 
rye, and had been sown with foxtail (commonly 
called timothy), and I sowed foxtail again on the 
rye ; the next season grass. When the hay was in 
cock, my farmer asked his man to take the hay asa. 
reward for mowing it, which he reluctantly ac- 
cepted. The other parts of the farm were pastured, 
producing some sour grass, moss, and bushes. We 
plowed a few acres of the sward, and planted it 
with Indian corn. A part was manured with pou-. 
drette, and some with plaster, ashes, and manure. 
Where the poudrette was applied, it took the lead 
greatly for awhile, and eventually all was of equal 
growth, and a good crop. The following crop was 
oats, and good. Wethen put on a good coat of 
barn-yard manure, plowed and sowed it with winter 
wheat, the yield of which was very fine, and 
about thirty bushels to the acre. No better wheat: 
was seen in this region. We have put on the cul- 
tivated part of the farm from two to three hundred 
wagon loads of yard and stable manure annually. 

The farm is high land, and an inclined plane to 
the west. The same rising slope east, with the ad- 
joining part of this farm, has astone quarry, about 
two feet below the surface. The depth of soil in- 
creases as it declines to the west. The rains and 
melted snows flowed over the whole surface, when 
I took possession. The soil is generally of stiff 


clay. In April, it was so wet, that when walking 
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on the grass, the water would wet over the shoes. 
I opened a ditch along the east bounds, which 
conducted the surface water to the road. I then 
made a number of ditches, of three and a half to 
four feet deep, and covered them, after laying a 
drain of stone large enough for a cat to pass 
through. The sides were laid with stone nnd a 
stone cover, then straw, or turf, the grass-side 
down, before covering with earth. The ditches 
ield a regular and clear stream till June or July. 

he land becomes sufficiently dry for the plow and 
meadow, and produces bountifully. 

A meadow, in a detached piece towards the 
west, I ditchei in a similar manner, and it yielded 
a pure stream till midsummer. The former owner 
came to see it mowed, and said, that he never before 
saw the timothy ewred out, nor of half so large a 
aoe This was the effect of draining only, I 
1ad not manured the meadow. This meadow Sd 
not been plowed before. My crops have been 
as good as those of our best farmers. I have 
set some hundreds of plum, pear, peach, quince, 
and apple trees, on the farm, and grafted the old 

‘orchard, intending to make ita fruit farm. 

An opinion has also prevailed, that the old and 
best pears have run out, as the saying is, 
and have become worthless. This is also an error. 
If the old trees which produce poor fruit, are well 
manured, they will be restored to their former value, 
and yield good fruit, large and fine. Try it, as I have 
done with my pennyroyal farm. It is a common 
opinion, that after setting trees, the work is finished. 
Tiees profit by manure, as other vegetables do. 
Feed bountifully, and you may reap bountifully. 
Everything possessing life, whether animal, bird, 
or vegetable; whether living on land, in the air, or 
in the water, must eat, drink, and breathe, to sus- 
tain life. An oyster, or clam, requires very little 
air; deprive them of it, and they perish. Land 
animals and vegetables must not be suffocated with 
water, nor those of the water by air. Agricultural 

apers have done much to — the system of 
arming of late. Farmers will profit, and be well 
rewarded beyond their cost, by reading them regu- 
larly. I gathered quinces to-day, in my garden, in 
town, and found the largest to measure 123 inches 
in circumference, and weighed 153 ounces. 
Davip ToMLINsoN. 
Schenectady, October 22d, 1846. 
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Tue best index we can have of the progress 
making in agricultural improvement, will be the 
prosperity of county societies. If these are pros- 
perous, and are constantly increasing in the number 
of their members, and in the interest they awaken, 
then we may be sure that the right feeling is 
abroad, and that the great mass of farmers are be- 
coming aroused to the importance of a general mo 
nization. It has so happened that I have attended 
the fairs in three several counties, this season, 
Wyoming, Genesee, and Monroe, and at each I saw 
much to encourage, much to commend, and I pro- 





pose to give you a short account of each, with such; 


remarks as suggested themselves to me at the time 
I was present. I will take them in the order they 
occurred, and first 





Wyoming.—The annual show and fair for this 
county was held at Warsaw, on the 6th and 7th of 
October. The weather was beautiful, and the 
show of animals very good. There was a very 
large attendance of people on the first day, and a 
very fair one the second. Considering that it is 
purely an agricultural county, having no large 


towns, and but few villages, and those small, I . 


think the number present was the largest I have 
seen at any county fair in this section of the state. 

I am the more gratified at this large turn-out, from 
the fact that when we formed our society in this 
Genesee county, W yoming was a part of our terri- 
tory; and at our first fair, which was in-1840, I 
think there could not have been twenty people from 
that whole region. On the present occasion, there 
were not far from 3,000 at the exhibition, and the 
society is not four years old. The farmers are wide 
awake, and this county may be set down as one 
whose course is henceforth onward with rapid 
strides. 

Genesee.—The fair in this county was held at 
Batavia, on the 8th and 9th instant, and in almost 
every particular was equal, if not superior, to any 
we have yet had. The turn-out of people was 
very large, and the show of animals, especially of 
sheep, was unusually good. Our show last year 
was so very poor that it was feared it would Na a 
total failure this; but the farmers rallied nobly, 
showing conclusively that there is no fear for the 
cause here. What is peculiarly gratifying, we ob- 
tained an abundance of funds this year, without 
any trouble. A resolution was adopted in the 
spring, pledging the next annual exhibition to that 
town which should raise the most funds for this 
year. There wasa good deal of competition, and 
the town of Stafford obtained it. Our show will be 
there next year, and I anticipate the greatest show 
we have ever had yet. Asan evidence of the spirit 
which is abroad, the wool-growers of this count 
and Wyoming are preparing to form a ‘“* Wool- 
Growing Society,” and to hold two fairs annually, 
one in spring before shearing, and in the fall, as 
late as the season will permit. I am in hopes that 
we may connect with it a wool fair. But of all this, 
I will advise you in due time. 

Monroe county fair was held at Rochester, the 
15th and 16th inst., and for so fine and rich a 
county was not what I expected to see. The 
arrangements were very good upon the ground, and 
the officers seemed to have done their duty faith- 
fully, but the people had not done theirs so well as 


they ought. The show of animals as a whole was. 


very indifferent, though there were a few fine ones. 
Of swine there were several very fine. There was 
a fair share of coarse-woolled sheep, but a very 
poor one of fine-woolled. The cattle were good 
enerally, but there were a very few exhibited. 
he show of horses was also tolerable. Decidedly 
the best exhibition was of various agricultural im- 
plements, and of fruits. The exhibition of domestic 
goods manufactured in all the counties, was only 
tolerable, the best in W yoming, the poorest here. 
But from all this, I argue good results, and that 
next year they will have the best show ever seen in 
Old Monroe, for a county exhibition. The attend- 
ance of people at this as well as at each of the other 
county fairs, was unusually large. Upon the 
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A SKETCH OF WEST CHESTER, PA.—-THE MONTHLY ALPINE STRAWBERRY. 








whole we have most cheering evidences that the 
cause has taken deep root, and the good fruit will 
soon begin to show itself. 

Mr. J. B. Nott, the secretary of the State Society, 
addressed the meeting in Genesee and this county, 
and let me say to you and all others, that the course 
he has pursued has had the most happy effect upon 
the farmers. His addresses are eminently practical, 
and carry conviction to every mind. He deals in, 
and disseminates facts, and these are just what we 
farmers want. The services of such a man pro- 
perly employed by the society, are invaluable, and 
will lead to the most important results. 

Darien, Oct. 20th, 1846. T. C. Peters. 


A SKETCH OF WEST CHESTER. 

Ir gives me sincere pleasure to learn from the 
November number of the Agriculturist, that your 
se agreeable friend, ‘*‘ Reviewer,” has advanced 
so far south as tc pay a visit to West Chester, Pa., 
at least I presume he has seen the water ram to 
which he alludes. I am in the habit of going there 
at least once every year, and speak from actual ob- 
servation—and if “ Reviewer”. has also had the 
good fortune to enjoy the hospitality of its inhabit- 
ants—very sure am I, he will cheerfully bear wit- 
ness to the truth of the following slight sketch. 

He will agree with me when I say there is more 
love for improvement, science, and public spirit, in 
that little borough, than any one would even dream 
of. To be understood, I need only name the water- 
works, that send an abundant supply of pure spring 
water to every dwelling, and furnish the luxury of 

rivate baths to every family that choose to avai! 
itself of the privilege; their excellent railroad, on 
which passengers are conveyed twice every day to 
and from Philadelphia, by steam; and the public 
and private schools and academies, of which no 
sess” 4 of equal numbers can boast more, or 
better. - They have a large and handsome building 
for a Cabinet, furnished with a beautiful philosophi- 
cal apparatus; a museum of native and foreign 
specimens of nature and art, well arranged and pre- 
served, that would do honor to a much larger place. 
A large, and admirably arranged herbarium, that 
owes its existence to the untiring zeal and exertions 
of Dr. William Darlington, who is well and advan- 
tageously known as the author of several valuable 
botanical works, and numerous lectures and ad- 
dresses on various occasions. They have many 
fine public buildings, some of which are in the 
yee styles of ancient architecture ; wide streets, 
aid out at <a angles, and gentlemen’s residences 
surrounded by tasteful gardens, and embowered 
with flowering vines, speaking in language not to 
be misunderstood, that they are the abodes of re- 
finement, as well as of wealth. They have an 
Agricultural Society—for the pride of that county 
lies in their tarms and their farming—and, more 
recently, a Horticultural Society has been estab- 
- lished, that promises to make Chester county as 
advantageously known for its fruits, vegetables, 
and flowers, as it has long been for the more sub- 
stantial gifts of Ceres. At their first annual exhibi- 


tion, held last September, the display of fruits was 
remarkably fine, and some of the best being trans- 
ferred, in the following week, to the annual exhibi- 
tion of the Philadelphia Horticultural Society, re- 





ceived prizes there also. The culinary vegetables 
made a very creditable show, and spoke well for the 
cultivators ; and gave pleasant oo to the 
intended consumers ; and the well-filled stages of 
green-house plants contained a large proportion of 
rare and valuable species. As to the flowers, who- 
ever has the honor of being acquainted with the 
ladies of Chester county, will not be surprised to 
hear that they were beautiful, tastefully arranged, 
and in great profusion. 

To this catalogue, it is hardly necessary to add, 
that as a community, the inhabitants fully appreci- 
ate the advantages they enjoy in their institutions, 
and sustain them cheerfully and liberally; and the 
people of Chester county who have contributed thus 
to raise their county town to the eminence it occu- 
pies, from whence it may look proudly down on 
cities of thrice its size and wealth—set an example 
well worthy of imitation, in their liberality, their 
literary and scientific tastes, and their enlightened 
encouragement of every branch of useful and orna- 
mental art and industry. 

West Chester is not one of our old towns; fifty 
years ago, it could hardly boast a name among the 
neighboring villages, To mention any one as the 
leading spirit, where so many have combined to 
raise its moral and intellectual character, and pro- 
duce the effect we so heartily admire and commend, 
might seem invidious; yet it seems to me that all 
point either openly or reg be to one as the main- 
spring of every enterprise; but as all his neighbors 
are considered by him as equals and friends, rather 
walking with, than following in, the bright path of 
improvement,—I will forbear to point him out 
more closely. E. § 

Eutawah. 


— oS 


THE MONTHLY ALPINE STRAWBERRY. 

Tue monthly alpine, or bush alpine, as it is some- 
times called, is perhaps the finest flavored of all the 
numerous varieties of strawberries which are at 
present cultivated in this country. Without excep- 
tion, it is by far the most prolific, being a constant 
bearer from the latter sage of May until November, 
in the open air, or the whole year when under 
glass. It is propagated from the root, and being 
without runners, forms a neat inner or outer bor- 
der for the garden, occupying but little space, and 
growing very compactly and evenly. 

The fruit in wet seasons is as large as the com- 
mon strawberry, and in soils at all retentive of 
moisture, success in the cultivation of it is certain. 
It is very exclusive in its habits, showing no dispo- 
sition toamalmagate with other varieties, aithough 
the females are in a decided majority. I think it 
was first introduced into this country by the late 
M. Parmentier, from France, since which time it 
has run out of most of the nurseries. I sent you 
some plants last spring, and [ hope they fulfilled 
your expectations, thus making you an endorser of 
all [say in relation to them. I have also a remark- 
ably fine seedling, the berries measuring last sea- 
son five inches in circumference, and being peculi- 
arly rich in flavor, You shall taste them and pro- 
nounce judgment, next strawberry time, if I havea 
fair crop. Wm. B. Oppis. 

Effeuveldt, Rockland co., Nov. 21st, 1846. 
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THE rendering of the moth powerless to do harm, 
simply through the ability of the bees to protect 
themselves, may be illustrated as follows :— 

Ina thoroughly strong stock of bees the moth 
has never, as yet, been known to obtain a lodgment 
to undermine them; if ald stocks can be kept in a 
strong condition, it follows that no stocks will be 
undermined. Now, a swarm or stock of bees is 
strong, and able to resist the moth in the ratio of 
their numbers to the area to be defended. A thou- 
sand bees at work in the corner of a hive, covering 
fifty square inches of comb, are as fully able to 
protect themselves against the moth, as twenty 
thousand bees in a full hive. A stock is strong 
when every part of the combs is densely covered 
with bees, and a surplus is found below unable to 
get admission, without any regard to the size of the 
hive, and all such stocks will defend themselves 
successfully against the attacks of the moth; but 
the question is, how can we always have our 
stocks in this strong condition? It is in using cer- 
tain means which we have in cur power, to pro- 
mote the fecundity of the bees—to adapt the size of 
our hives to their natural increase, neither giving 
them too much, nor too little room, and so shaping 
that room, that the bees operate to the best advan- 
tage, in all the ramifications of their employment, 
and, above all, admitting a plenteous infusion of 
fresh air, that gives life and vigor to all animated 
nature. These things taken in connection, give the 
greatest possible increase of the bees, and produce a 
strong and healthy progeny, active and vigorous, 
that live out all their days, always showing full 
hives, with an abundance of stores, acting on the 
defensive with power and spirit—such are the bees 
that bid defiance to the moth. On the other hand, 
hives poorly adapted to the natural requirement of 

‘the bees, too large or too small, ventilated in the 
wrong ee or perhaps not at all, the bees weak 
and feeble in infancy, or in their early development, 
from the want of a pure atmosphere, left perhaps on 
a short allowance of winter food, which leaves the 
bees in a weak and feeble condition in the spring, 
from which they barely recover, thus diminishing 
their increase in a great degree, and becoming an 
easy prey to the moth—such are the stocks that 
are subject to become undermined by this insect. 
There are cases, however, in which the strongest 
stocks are suddenly weakened by over-swarming, 
and may be destroyed by the moth. This very 
-seldom occurs. The only stock that I ever lost by 
the moth was in this way. It threw off three large 
swarms, and the last one was larger than the stock 
«could bear. I did not notice it till too late to save 
them. The only remedy in such a case, is to return 
the swarm to the parent stock, as soon as hived, or 
at evening, when the condition of the parent hive 
can be readily seen. It is probable that a future 
swarm would not issue, and if one should, it is not 
probable that its numbers would endanger the pa- 
rent stock. The mode of returning a swarm, is to 

lace a table alongside of the bottom-board of the 
‘hive to receive the bees, and even therewith, 
touching the bottom-board; then place the swarm 
mear the old hive, and raise the new hive a few 
anches from the table, and then bring it down dia- 


gonally upon the table, with sufficient force to dis- 
lodge the bees, which will immediately take to the 
old hive. As soon as the bees are dislodged, draw 


table, and lay it down upon its side, in order to 
allow such bees as remain inside, to escape. It is 
best to lower the front of the bottom-board of the 
old hive, before dislodging the swarm, an inch, at 
least, or the swarm would have difficulty in enter- 
ing rapidly, and might cluster upon the outside, 
and in the morning take their flight. 

The means to be used in order to have your bees 
able to defend themselves against the attacks of the 
moths, is nothing more nor less than the system of 
management, as defined in these numbers. I have 
kept my bees on this plan a certain number of 
years, during which time I have lost one stock by 
the moth, as before stated, and that was owing to 
excessive swarming. In the same length of time, 
one of my neighbors, who founded a colony of six 
hives, on the patent pra ae with apparatus to 
prevent the entrance of the moth, has lost every one 
of his stock! Another neighbor with the same kind 
of hive, met with severe loss also. These, you un- 
derstand, were hives patented as proof against 
moths, with small narrow tubes through which the 
bees enter, which it is contended the bees will suc- 
cessfully defend. Now, instead of closing up the 
bottoms of my hives, I leave the whole circumfer- 
ence exposed, as before stated, and my bees defend 
themselves successfully ; and in order to do this, 
the bees must be placed in hives of a size that their 
natural increase will always keep full, at the sea- 
son of the year that they are subject to the moth. 
Here we at once see the absolute necessity of stu- 
dying the science of the correct size of hives; 
for there must bea right and a wrong side, and a 
right shape and a wrong shape. No one can —_ 
pose that a hive may either be large or small, 
short or long, and make no difference with his 
success; hence, if we must have a certain size, let 
us place that size as we find from experience that it 
should be. I find that hives 12 inches square in 
the clear, do better than larger or smaller ones, and 
for my reasons more fully, the reader is referred to 


‘vol. 5, pages 343-4 of this paper. I do not say 


that a variation of an inch or two either way 
would be a cause of unsuccess in all cases, but Iam 
fully satisfied that more space than a cubic foot is 
superfluous, and for reasons before given, I confine 
it to a square. 

But, aside from the foregoing, I think I may 


proper winter management, all our efforts may avail 
nothing. By various experiments of heat and cold 
afforded to my bees, I find that there is no such 
thing as freezing bees to death; and the colder they 
are kept the better. By keeping the bees cool not 
half the number die during winter, and when the 
season of increase arrives, a few days will serve to 
fill the hives to overflowing, and they will gene- 
rally keep so during the summer, and will he able 
to bid defiance to the moth. , 

In answer to the query of ‘“* Reviewer,” how it 
happens, if hives must be no longer than wide, that 
bees flourish so well in hollow trees? I admit that 
bees will “ flourish” to a certain extent in anything 





—in a flour barrel, or stove pipe, if you please; but 


your hive quickly to the farthermost corner of the - 


safely say, that without a correct knowledge of a. 


—— ee ee 
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for the greatest increase, and the greatest product of 
honey, in a certain number of years, from a single 
swarm, we must not go to “ hollow trees.” In the 
case of ‘‘ Reviewer,” perhaps the stock had remain- 
ed in the tree ten years, without ever having issued 
@ swarm ; now, what would have been the result if 
that swarm had been hived by an experienced 
apiarian ?—not less than one thousand swarms, and 
honey enough toload a ship, during the ten years. 
Ravenswood, November, 1846. T. B. Miner. 
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Tue time limited for my arrival at this place, 
allowed only of a brief visit to two plantations in 
my route. The first of these, belonging to Colonel 
Wade Hampton, is the largest, and one of the best 
managed estates inthe South. It consists of several 
thousand acres of light upland, principally, sustain- 
ing a natural growth of pine and various species of 
i and some 2,000 or 3,000 acres of very fertile 
bottom lands, occupying the left bank of the Con- 
garee, near Columbia. The characteristic hospi- 
tality of its gentlemanly and intelligent proprietor, 
demanded that my headquarters, while in the 
neighborhood, should be at his own mansion ; and 
accordingly, after spending a part of the day in Co- 
lumbia, I found his carriage waiting to convey my- 
self and baggage to his delightful residence about 
four miles distant. 

My attention was first directed to the arrange- 
ment of the grounds, buildings, &c., immediately 
adjoining the mansion. These are commodiously 
and tastefully arranged. The house is a large, ele- 
gant modern building, occupying the most elevated 

oint, and commanding an extensive view of the 

ongaree and country far beyond it. This is 
flanked by various appropriate outbuildings; and 
on the declivity of the hill (and for the purpose of 
securing water for the aquatic fowls), at some dis- 
tance is located the ates het The latter em- 
braces several acres, and on its lower side is a pond, 
which is supplied by several pure springs, and is so 
arranged as to be drained at pleasure, for the pur- 
“so of securing entire cleanliness. The poultry- 

ouse, which contains a separate department for 
the larger and smaller birds, affords ample pro- 
tection also against heat and storms, for the ducks 
and geese, and is well stocked with numerous spe- 
cimens of some of the best varieties, including 
several wild turkeys. The enclosed buildings are 
well ventilated, and kept scrupulously clean by the 
daily removal of all the dirt. An extensive enclo- 
sure adjoining, was sown with southern rye, to 
yield a supply of green food for them through the 
winter. ese arrangements, protection, ventila- 
tion, shade (for there were several trees in the yard 
in addition to the sheds), an abundance of pure 
water, gravel, green and other food, ensure almost 
perpetual health and thrift to the feathered tribes. 

After breakfast, we mounted elegant thorough- 
bred saddle-horses, and rode about two miles to the 
mansion of the late General Hampton, now unoccu- 

ied, in the vicinity of which is kept a part of Col. 
ampton’s stud. This embraces numerous speci- 
mens of the best imported English horses, besides 
many of great merit, which he has bred himself, 
Col. H. was a large purchaser at the sale of the late 





royal stud of William IV. ; and Monarch and King 
illiam, two of the animals bought on that oc- 
casion, possess em size, fine forms, and are 
scarcely surpassed for reputation as breeders. Two 
of the mares procured at the same time, seemed to 
me to combine all that was necessary to perfection 
in blood stock ; but I wish to add as a salvo to my 
judgment, that I am rather an amateur than a criti- 
cal judge of such matters. A ride of another mile 
brought us to a village of laborers, surrounded by 
upland cotton fields, which, though perfectly culti- 
vated, owing to the lightness of the soil, produced 
only a moderate crop. Passing these, we came to 
another settlement, where the principal buildings 
for the people on the plantation are located. These 
consist of a grain mill, cotton gins, and presses, all 
of which are driven by water power; extensive 
barns, store rooms for grain and cotton; sheds for 
wagons, harness, and farming utensils ; piggeries, 
&c., &c. In addition to the above, is a neat and 
commodious building for the religious meetings of 
the slaves. A clear stream, which runs for miles 
on the estate, furnishes perpetual water power for 
a saw-mill about four miles above, and an adequate 
supply for the mill and all the machinery at this 
oint. A short distance beyond these, brought us 
into the bottom lands on the Congaree, generally 
elevated above the highest rise of the river, where 
800 acres of corn and 1,600 acres of cotton were 
cultivated in a single field. And here the hands 
were busily occupied in gathering the snowy crop, 
and the luxuriant corn, the ears of which are stand- 
ing some 6 or 7 feet high, and around most of the 
stalks, the cow-pea clustered, with its long, pendent 
pods, containing from 16 to over 20 peas in each. 
As these are gathered they are loaded, and carried 
by four-mule teams to their appropriate places of 
deposit. The first to be ginned, pressed, and baled 
for market; and the last two, to be stored for future 
sale, or what is more usual, for consumption on the 
plantation. 

Nothing could be more perfect than the cultiva- 
tion of these various crops. Numerous ditches 
drained off all stagnant water, and an extensive em- 
bankment (underneath which, an aqueduct, care- 
fully protected by gates, led off the surface water) 
effectually guarded the lowest of the land from the 
overflowing of the floods. While numerous grace- 
ful avenues and copses of shade trees are scattered 
over different parts of the plantation, and ornamen- 
tal trees here and there, occupied this field, any- 
thing like brush or rubbish was effectually remov- 
ed, and the useful vegetation alone covered the 
ground. This is not limited exclusively to the cul- 
tivated plants; for though everything like grass or 
weeds is rigidly excluded in the early stages of the 
crops, yet as these approach maturity, the thick 
netting of crab and various other grasses and 
plants, which are ever struggling for existence in 
this warm clime, are allowed to come forward and 
mature ; and their growth furnishes forage for cattle 
and sheep during the winter, and an important ad- 
dition to the vegetable manures for turning under 
and adding to the fertility of the soil. By intelli- 


< planters, the cow-pea is usually sown among 
e corn in summer, and without materially dimin- 
ishing the grain in any season, which in such as 
are dry and seethy, they decidedly improve by their 
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thick shade of vines and leaves. They yield from 
10 to 25 bushels of peas, besides good forage for 
mules, cattle, and sheep. An average cotton crop 
on good uplands in South Carolina, is from 600 to 
1,000 lbs. ; and on bottom lands, 800 to 1,600 Ibs. 
per acre, which yields about 25 per cent. of clean 
cotton. The seed constitutes about 70 per cent.. 
and is useful for feeding to cattle; and when boiled 
it is good for swine, and even for cattle it is much 
improved by cooking. When pressed, it yields 
from 15 to 20 per cent. of very good oil ; and the 
cake which is left affords excellent food for stock. 
Both the seed and cake are frequently used for 
manure. Most of the corn crops in the south are 
light, the thin uplands which have been consider- 
ably worn, often yielding less than 15 bushels per 
acre; but much of that grown by Col. Hampton on 
his hot soils, yields from 50 to 80 bushels, in addi- 
tion to the cow-pea, or an occasional crop of 
pumpkins, which in some seasons grow in great 
profusion. 

Though expecting to find much superior stock in 
the hands of so spirited and intelligent an agricul- 
turist, I was surprised to see so large a herd of pure 
bred Durham cattle. Col. H. informed me that his 
father procured the breed as early as 1793, from 
Mr. Heaton, of Westchester county, N. Y.; and in 
addition to breeding the original stock pure, he has 
at different times incorporated various meritcrious 
importations with it. A very valuable cow import- 
ed from England, was grazing among the herd; 
and his young bull, purchased a year since from 
Mr. Vail, of Troy (out of Lady Barrington), is 
destined to sustain the high character of his stock. 
There were also several very fine specimens of the 
Devons crossed with the Durhams. And yet, with 
this continued example of fine and successful breed- 
ing, for more than half a century, most South 
Carolina planters neglect to improve their stock 
with these valuable animals, entirely within 
their reach. 

- Col. H. has also a choice flock of long-woolled 
sheep, many individuals of which cannot be-sur- 
assed in the United States. These too he has 
red fora long time, and finds them every way 
adapted to the soil and climate. The merits of the 
improved breeds, both of cattle and sheep, fattened 
on southern pastures, were afterwards practically 
illustrated at dinner, by a baron of beef and saddle 
of mutton, which would have reflected the highest 
credit on both Englands, whether New or Old. 

The mules, of which about 80 are kept on the 
plantation, are generally of superior merit, and 
several recently purchased from Kentucky and 
Ohio, could not be exceeded for size, compactness, 
perfection of form, and hardiness. Good mules are 
worth from $100 to $130 each, a price at which they 
will yield a good profit to the breeder. 

The sheep, together with the cattle, mules, and 
horses, which are not at work, are turned into the 
natural pastures in summer, ané@ in addition to 
these, they have the run of the corn fields in win- 
tér, and without seeing any other shelter against 
the severest storms, than a thicket or hill-side, the 
thrive and fatten throughout the year. This condi- 
tion is secured by the mildness of the climate, and 
the consequent continued growth of vegetation dur- 





ing the entire winter. Swine fare indifferently on 
their wild pasturage, unless for a short time, after a 
plentiful harvest of mast. Many of the Berk 
shires in Col. H.’s pens were fine specimens of size 
and form, but he is more partial to the large white 
pigs you recently sent him from New York. The 
country and soil, which is generally dry and roll- 
ing, is admirably adapted to sheep, and it would 
seem to — only proper attention and the de- 
struction of the innumerable hordes of dogs which 
infest the state, to secure this as one of the best 
wool-producing regions of the United States. The 


ewes are bred to drop their lambs in autumn, which: 


in this hot climate is decidedly preferable to sprng, 
as fresh grass is abundant here all winter. I 
regret that the limited time I had to devote to look-. 
ing over Col. Hampton’s superb plantation and its 


choice stock, precludes my giving anything more’ 


than the above crude and brief notice of it; for 
weeks might be profitably spent here in studying 
its details and admirable general management. 

The whole country about the Congaree is one of 


the most eventful in our Revolutionary strife. It: 


was here especially that Marion, the ** swamp fox,” 
and Sumpter, the “* game-cock,” as they were called, 
ferreted out their miscreant enemies, the Tories, or 
met their more open foes, the English regulars—in 
bold and successful warfare ; and by their indomi 

table courage and skill, accomplished so much in 
finally expelling them from the country. It was 
here, too, the gallant Green, inferior to ne other 
American officer that: has ever lived, not excepting’ 
even Washington himeelf, for courageous attacks 
or, if overpowered with numbers, for skilful retreat 
earned unfading: laurels for himself, and. security 


for his suffering country. The site of Mrs. Mott’s: 


house, so long occupied as.an English fort;. or 
refuge for our enemies, and a terror to the surround- 
ing country, but at last so adroitly captured by-the 
Continentals under Marion, was pointed out to me, 
a few miles below Columbia, on a steep and elevat- 


ed bank of the Congaree—an achievement that: 


would have been impracticable, but for the ‘patriotic 
sacrifice of the fair heroine in devoting her own 
splendid domicil, with its treasured household gods, 
to destruction, so as to drive out its sheltered in- 
mates to certain capture or death, before the arrival 
of a large reinforcement which was close at hand 


Mrs. Mott furnished the bow and arrows, with’ 
which. flaming combustibles were shot upon. the. 


roof. This soon terminated in its entire destruction 

Columb, the capital of the state, is beautifully 
situated on a commanding eminence, which over- 
looks the be of the river for miles, and an 
almost illimitable prospect beyond. It embraces 


several public edifices, and a flourishing college of ' 
200 students, under the charge of that eminent. 


scholar, statesman, and patriot, the Hon. Wm. C. 
Preston, late Senator in Congress. 


this place, and the cotton and other trade enjoy- 
ed by the citizens is important and lucrative; 


20,000 bales; one-twentieth of the entire crop of: 
the Union, was received here two years since, and 
the average receipts for the last ten years have been’: 


107,000 bales. R. L. Artew 


New Orleans, Nov. 26th, 1846. 


A branch of ' 
the Charleston and Augusta railroad is extended to: 
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THE COTTON MOTH. 


Tue following observations were suggested by 
the very interesting article in the November No. of 
the Agriculturist, on the Destruction of the Cotton 
Crop by Insects. I now beg leave to offer them, 
hoping that they may throw some light on that part 
of the history of the insect of which the author 
professes himself ignorant. 

Of the particular species to which he alludes, I 
know little more than is to be gained from dried 
specimens in my cabinet, but on referring to my 
journal, I find from observations made during the 
last ten years, that the development of moths and 
butterflies from the pupa, always depends on atmo- 
spheric influences ; those, for instance, preserved in 
the pupa state during the winter, will be developed 
earlier or later in the spring, according to the 
warmth or coldness of the situation in which they 
may be placed ; and those that become pupa, dur- 
ing the early part of the summer, do not require 
more than five. days to pass through the change, if 
the weather be hot and moist (dry heat is extremely 
unfavorable to the expansion of their limbs after 
their escape from the cocoon), while a second brood 
from eggs of these flies will remain in the pupa all 
winter should the weather be cold, but if warm, 
some will be developed even in mid-winter; these, 
of course, do no injury, as there is then no vegeta- 
tion on which to deposit their eggs, and a moth 
seldom lives in the winged state more than from 
five to twelve days. In warm climates where vege- 
tation is redundant and ia a fit state to feed the 
young worms, they may be found in succession all 
the year. Should the summer be long, there will 
be two or three broods of those worms that feed on 
plants retaining their leaves for a long time, such 
as the willow trees, while there will be but one of 
those that feed on short-lived plants, such as the 
potato. 

In June, 1840, I fed some of the larve of the 
butterfly (Papilio asterias), which I found on the 
wild carrot, changed to pupe on the 12th of July, 
and on the 16th, the periect flies were developed ; 
from these another brood was raised, which remain- 
ed in the pupa state until the following spring. In 
1843 I raised three broods of the bee-moth (Galleria 
sereana), the larva of the first were procured from a 
hive. I placed a piece of the comb on which they 
were feeding under a bell-glass, these soon became 
pupa, and in fourteen days changed to the moth; 
these in a short time deposited their eggs on the re- 
maining wax, which in five or six days were 
hatched, and attained their full growth in three 
weeks; went through their changes and deposited 
their eggs on the fragments of wax that lay scatter- 
ed around; the larve from these fed for a short 
time, but perished for want of food, having devour- 
ed not only all the wax that remained, but the 
bodies of the mother moths. A variety of the 
hairy caterpillar which Harris calls the yellow 
bear (Arctia virginica), perfects two broods in the 
Middle and Southern states, and Sometimes attempts 
a third; but the summer being too short, most of 
them perish, though many hibernate during the 
winter. I have found the full-grown caterpillars 





alive and in search of food, during the mild wea- 


ther of January, 1842, and February, ’43, and yes- 
terday (Nov. 12th) I gathered several from the field, 
intending, if possible, to keep them until spring, to 
ascertain their future history. Judging, therefore, 
from analogy, and the minute description given by 
Mr. Affleck, the history of the cotton-moth (Noctua 
zylina) may be briefly this :-— 

The moth appears in the spring, when the cotton 
plant is ina fit state to receive the eggs. She places 
these on the leaves of the plant to the number of 
from two to six hundred; these hatch in from two 
to five days, according to the weather. The young 
larve are very minute, but grow rapidly, attaining 
their full size of one and a half inches in from four- 
teen to twenty days, during which time, like their 
congeners, they moultevery eight days. The differ- 
ence in the color of the worms is owing to their 
moulting, as a slight change takes place after each 
skin is cast off. Their duration in the larva state 
is six weeks, in which time they feed voraciously ; 
they then spin their cocoons, and remain in the pupa 
state a longer or shorter time, according to the sea- 
son of the year. The moths that remain in the pupa 
until the following spring, will be those whose 
larve will destroy the summer’s crop. Should the 
fall and winter be favorable to the premature de- 
velopment of the moth, the planters may be grate- 
ful, as it will be their greatest safeguard, -unless 
they will gather and destroy the pupa. 

Mr. Aftieck states that the rok a frequently 
spin on the old plants. Would it not be well to 
gather and burn all thus infested? In Harris’ 
book on Insects, you find that “in some parts of 
France and Belgium, the people are required by 
law to echeniller or un-caterpillar their gardens and 
orchards, and are punished by fine if they neglect 
the duty. Although we have not been so prudent 
and public spirited as to enact similar regulations, 
we might find it to our advantage to offera bounty 
for their destruction, and though we should pay for 
them by the quart as we do our berries, we should 
be gainers in the end.” 

ow, suppose we calculate by the rule of propor- 
tion, if the moth from one pupa will produce six 
hundred eggs, how many will those from a quart ? 

‘Turkeys are voracious eaters, and feed and fatten 
well on the tobacco worm, why not on those of the 
cotton plant? 





To Bom Sarr Meat Tenper.—Put the meat 
over the fire in cold water, and never suffer it to 
boil faster than a gentle simmer, or it will be hard 
and tough. When done, beef will separate easily 
4rom the bones—ham and tongue from the skin. A 
large shovelful of wood ashes may be put into the 
water in which ham or smoked tongue is to be 
boiled, and some hay at the bottom of the pot. 
Allow a quarter of an hour for every pound of ham. 
For corned ribs or plate piece of beef, when well 
boiled, take the bones out carefully, and put it into 
good shape by wrapping about it neatly, all the fat 
and loose hanging pieces; then put it between two 
pieces of thick planks, kept for the purpose, and 
press it until perfectly cold, with a weight, say - 
fifty-six. It makes large smooth slices when cut, 
and at breakfast or heath it is positively delicious. 
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THE engraving given above, represents a ma- 
chine for making bricks, invented by Mr. Alfred 
Hall, late of Coxsackie, New. York, and patented 
by him in Great Britain as well as in the United 
States, Its construction is so perfect that five men 
and a horse can make, with ease, 8,000 bricks ina 
day, and place them on the drying-floor. It is 
coming into extensive use both in England and in 
this country, particularly in Rochester and Cox- 
gackie, N. Y., and in Charlestown, Massachusetts. 








No machines are sold except with a right to use 
them ina specified section, generally within the 
limits of a county; although exclusive rights for 
states or larger divisions are sold when wanted. 

As the method of making bricks at the North is 
so very different from that practised at the South, it 
is advisable for Southern brick-makers to employ a 
man well skilled in the business from the North, to 
put them in operation, should they ever have occa- 
sion to purchase these machines. . 
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A PENNSYLVANIA BARN. 








We are authorized to fit up these machines ex- 
pressly for the South, accompanied by a skilful agent 
to put them in order, who will ‘be able to remain 
sufficiently long to instruct an ingenious and trac- 
table person in the art of itsuse. The price of each 
machine, will be $250, including the right of the 
county in which itis to be put up, consisting of a 
grinding mill, with the moulding machine attached, 
a set of five moulds and five apariments, and a No. 
40 copper-wire sieve, all complete. 

To show the extent and value of its use, in one 
town, at least, we insert the following extract of a 
letter aidressed to T. B.- Wakeman, Corresponding 





construction, easily kept in order, and can be 
worked by men of the most ordinary capacity, 
moulding with ease, from ten to twelve thousand 
per day, better bricks than can be moulded by hand 
or any other machine. We have had thirty of 
them in operation for the last two years, using 
fifteen of them alternate days, making each year 
about 15,000,000 bricks, and during that time the 
expense of repairing the thirty machines has not 
amounted to $10. This is not an exaggerated 
statement, but the plain simple truth, such as we 
are willing to give in person to any one who 
wishes more particular information upon the sub- 


Secretary of the American Institute, from Messrs. | ject, and will favor us with a esil. 


Hubbe!l and Abbott, who have been engaged in the | 


brick-making business for twenty years. 
«This machine we have used for the last three 
years, to our entire satisfaction ; it is simple in its 


a 


** ?, HUBBELL. 
‘+ ALMON ABBOTT.” 
Charlestown, Mass., Dec. 9th, 1846. 
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A PENNSYLVANIA. BARN. 


Tue high degree of perfection 
which agriculture has attained 
. in’ Pennsylvania, compared 
with some other portions of 
the Union, has been commented 
upon by travellers from Europe 
as well as from every section 
of our country. Perhaps there 
is no particular feature which 
more distinctly indicates that 
perfection than the farm-build- 
ings, certainly there is nothing 
which more forcibly attracts the 
stranget’s eye on entering with- 
in the bounds of that state, 
where he is at once assured 
that no niggardly regard to ex- g¥pras 
penditure for useful purposes, @oem 
influences a Pennsylvania @& 
farmer ; though his own dwell- 
ing be of an unpretending cha- 
racter, the means for housing 
his crops and sheltering his 
flocks, are on an ample scale. 
Poor indeed would he judge 
that economy to be, which per- 
mitted a sheaf to suffer injury for want of 
adequate protection. : 

The subjoined drawings illustrate a barn * 
of moderate size, but judicious construc- 
tion, yielding as much .advantage as it is 
possible to possess within the same space, 
Its dimensions are, 60 by 40 feet, with an 
elevation of 30 feet to the eaves. It is on 
the estate of James P. Hutchinson, Esq., 
Montgomery county, nine miles from Phi- 
ladelphia. The barn-yard is supplied with 
water by Montgolfier’s hydraulic ram, 
from a reservoir 900 feet distant; the 
supply is 800 gallons per day ; the dwell- 
ling-house is also supplied by the same 
power (2,000 gallons per day). The eleva- 
tion from the ram to the barn is 40 feet ;; 
perpendicular height; these items are | 
stated to show the great power of this 
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GrounpD, oR Lower Fioor.—Fia. 4. 
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THIRD FrLoox.—Fie. 6. 


a) simple and comparatively cheap invention. 
| It is prepared by Mr. H. P. M. Birkinbine, 
i of Philadelphia; to whom those interested 
i can address themselves. 
Fig. 3 exhibits a front view of the barn, 
the stable-doors opening into the barn- 
| yard, in which there isa constant stream of 
j water from the ram ; the yard which is of 
‘fg! sufficient space for cattle to take air in 
] winter, and for other purposes, is flanked 
| by sheds, &c., and substantially enclosed 
by a stone wall. 
Ee} Fis. 4 represents the ground or lower 
ma) floor ; A, is the “overshot,” 8 feet high ; 
&| B B, horse stables; C, cow stables, 7 stalls ; 
i| D, stairway to upper floor. Thereare be- 
@e| sides ample passages and elbow-room for 
feeding, &c. 

Fig. 5 is a plan of the second floor; 8 
feet head-room ; A, harness-room, 8 by 20 
feet; B, tool-room, 8 by 20 feet; CC, hay- 
i mows, each 20 by 26 feet; D, granary, di- 
vided into bins, with passage through the 
centre; E, stairway. 

Fig. 6 represents the third floor; A, is 
the wagon-way or entrance, a8 shown in 
fig. 7; BB, upper part of the hay-mows 
(marked C C, on second floor); C, thresh- 
| — 47 by 15 feet 8 inches. 
ig. 7 is a rear view, showing the 

jf wagon-drive and entrance to what appears 

jas the third story or floor when viewing 
my the building in front; it is reached bya 
gradual rise in the ground from front to 
mH rear, and by an artificial elevation of the 
/ soil as is shown in the passage between the 
abutments, so as to form a gradual ascent, 
easily surmounted by a_heavily-laden 
wagon; on the apex of the roof are two 
ventilators which serve a double purpose, 
admitting light and permitting the escape 
- of foul air. The whole building, is besides, 
thoroughly ventilated by doors and win- 

dows suitably placed. On the 

whole, we can safely commend 

this as an admirably con- 

structed barn, and worthy of 

imitation. It will be perceived 

that by the arrangement adopt- 

ed (now commonly followed), 

MOD the hay and grain when un- 





laden from the wagon, are cast 











down, rather than pitched up- 

a wards, an advantage of the 
| oF greatest moment, at a season 
=> When time and_ help are of 











i Bad 





“sa double value. The hay and 

fodder reach the feeding floor 
= by means of funnels or conduc- 
tors, which carry it to conveni- 
ent points. The harness-room, 
and tool-room, should be on the 
first floor, the space occupied by 
them on the second, would be 








Rear Evevation.—Fie. 7. serviceable for other purposes. 


A natural inquiry presents itself, the cost? 


That must of course depend on the expense of materials, 


the price of labor, and the proportion of work by hauling, quarrying stone, hewing timber, &c., which 
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THE TREES OF AMERICA. 








the proprietor himself may be able to perform ; also 
the kind of material for the superstructure, whether 
it be wood, stone, or brick. In view of all these 
circumstances, it is inexpedient to attempt a state- 
ment; the prudent farmer will obtain estimates of 
all particulars, carefully prepared by responsible 
mechanics, and any estimate of ours might tend 
rather to his injury than benefit. The barn ef Mr. 
Hutchinson is of stone, rough-cast ; one of less 
cost (and in one respect better, because dryer) 
would be of frame, on a basement of stone extend- 
ing to the floor of the second story. 
ciiilaiaaiinsin 


THE TREES OF AMERICA. 


Tue following letter was written in answer to 
some strictures which appeared in the October No. 
of the Horticulturist, on the Trees of America; but 
the editor, Mr. Downing, having thus far deferred 
publishing it in his periodical, Mr. Browne solicits 
a place for it in our columns. 

New York, Oct. 15, 1846. 

Sir:—In looking over the review of my 
work on the “ Trees of America,” in the October 
number of the Horticulturist, I observed several 
errors, probably caused by oversight, and one or 
two passages that would have a tendency to mislead 
the public, which you will oblige me by correcting. 

Aiter making comparative extracts from Loudon’s 
‘Arboretum and my work, you state that ‘‘ The 
character of nearly the whole volume is precisely 
similar to our quotation—that is to say, instead of 
using his own language to describe trees, “their 
properties, characters, etc.. Mr. Browne has paid 
Mr. Loupon the compliment of using his, though 
he has omitted, in many cases, half or two-thirds 
of the matter given in the Arboretum.” That “ Mr. 
Loudon’s name is scarcely mentioned in the body 
of the work, though the author acknowledges in the 
oe that he is ‘ particularly indebted to him.’” 

f you will attentively compare the “ Sylva Ame- 

ricana,” a portion of which is a translation of 
‘* L’Histoire des Arbres Forestiers de lAmerique 
Septentrionale,” with the ‘“ Arboretum,” you will 
find that Mr. Loudon has often paid M. Michaux 
and myself the compliment of using our language 
instead of Ais own. And by further examining my 
last work, the ‘“‘ Trees of America,” instead of 
finding “ Mr. Loudon’s name scarcely mentioned in 
the body of the work,” you will discover that it is 
inserted more than one hundred times, All of us, 
who knew Mr. Loudon, can fully appreciate his 
talents, his industry, and the immense benefits he 
has conferred upon mankind by his works; yet 
there is much of the matter contained in his 
** Arboretum” that is erroneous, uninteresting, or ill 
adapted to the climate and modes of culture of the 
United States; and, besides, there are many impor- 
tant omissions in his work, which probably could 
not be given, for the want of information, that have 
been supplied by me. 

You also state that you “ find two trees described, 
which are not contained in Loudon’s Arboretum, 
viz. :—Bursera gummifera, a native of the West 
Indies, and Ilex paraguariensis, a native of South 
America. Neither of them will grow in gardens in 
this country without protection.” In Justice to 


your readers as well as to the publishers and my- 
self, could you not with propriety have informed 





them that there are at least fifty trees described in 
my work, which are not even mentioned by Mr. 
Loudon at all? Again, could you not, with equal 
justice and propriety, have told them that more than 
one-fourth of my work is devoted to edible fruits 
and nuts, which, for reasons best known to your- 
self, are scarcely mentioned in your review ? 
Furthermore, do I not plainly state on p. 189, that 
Bursera gummifera is found in Florida, and parti- 
cularize where the trees are still growing? And 
do I not assert, also, on p. 173, that Ilex para- 
guariensis is adapted to the middle and southern 
sections of the Union, and warmly recommend it to 
all who have proper conveniences for cultivat- 
ing it? 

ond remark that you “do not know that Mr. 
Browne makes any pretension to being a practical 
arboriculturist. If he did, we should find great 
fault with him in many cases ; for example, he 
does not tell us, while praising loudly the Euro- 
pean Holly for hedges, and recommending its gene- 
ral use} the lamentable truth that it will not stand 
the winter of this climate under ordinary circum- 
stances, north of Philadelphia.” Here I beg leave 
to refer you to p. 163, where I explicitly state, that, 
owing to the severity of our climate, in winter, this 
tree appears not to have thrived north of the Poto- 
mac. Your complaint in regard to the pome- 
granate is equally ungrounded, as you will per- 
ceive in p. 340, that at Paris and Versailles, it will 
not bear exposure to the open air too early in the 
spring, which plainly indicates that it is not adapted 
to the colder regions of the United States. 

After saying, as you do, that you welcome this 
contribution of mine, to the gardening literature of 
this country, with pleasure, that everything that 
will help to diffuse this information is well for our 
people, and that this volume conveys a great deal 
of information in a moderate compass, etc., I cannot 
conceive how you can so strongly recommend 
Loudon’s ‘** Trees and Shrubs,” in preference to 
any other work of its kind, when it is well known 
that it contains much that is inapplicable to our 
climate, and is not suited to the taste and economy 
of our inhabitants. 

I thank you for the suggestions which you have 
been pleased to make in regard to my future volume, 
and as. far as my means will allow, no pains shall 
be spared to render this work all that you desire. 

Respectfully, D. J. Browne. 

To A. J. Downtne, Ese. 


Since the above was written, a notice of my 
work has appeared in Silliman’s Journal, said to 
be written by Professor Gray, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, who, it would seem from the notice, is of a 
contrary opinion to Mr. Dowwnine, in regard to 
Loudon’s work; but he cannot be considered as 
very “ high authority,” either in geography and 
history, or physiology and botany, in supposing 
that Florida is situated 500 miles from the point 
where Columbus first landed in America,—that 
persons who have long been at sea are not possess- 
ed with more acute organs of smell, and can even 
perceive the fragrance from the land at the distance 
of forty miles, or to be ignorant of the facts that 
the sassafras-tree formerly occurred in abundance, 
on the Bahama Islands, and never flowers in the 
month of October. D. J. B. 
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GRINDING CORN. 


Ir has been truly said, that “ No kind of grain 
is actually spoiled by grinding too fine, except In- 
dian corn,” although wheat is somewhat injured. 
But good corn bread, hommony, mush, and various 
other dishes cannot be made of flour ground too fine. 
For all ordinary purposes, the common mill em- 
ploye! for grinding wheat, answers equally well for 
grinding maize. When it is required to grind the 
corn coarse, it is necessary only to elevate the 
uppermost stone and increase its speed; or to 
depress the stone and diminish its velocity to grind 
it fine 21 general, the grits, or larger parts of the 
meal, should vary from one-fourth the size of a 
grain of mustard to that of a grain of rice, accord- 
ing to the uses to which they are to be applied. 
For very exact and special kinds of meal the 
Kibbling-mill is preferable, in many respects, as the 
size and uniformity of the grits can be regulated at 
pleasure by an indifferent hand; whereas, in the 
common mill for grinding wheat, their degree of 
fineness or coarseness depends entirely on the 
judgment and skill of the miller by regulating the 
position and velocity of the uppermost stone, and a 
due attention to feeding in the grain. 

A kibbling-mill consists of ‘a small iron cylinder, 
usually about 8 or 9 inches wide, and 6 inches in 
diameter, tapering slightly to one end, and fluted on 
the inside Within this a barrel of the same form, 
‘but of a less size, and fluted on the outside, re- 
volves by the turning of a spindle on which it is 
fixed. Themeal is rendered finer or coarser in pro- 
portion as the working barrel is set nearer to, or 
farther from, the small end. This mill is made en- 
tirely of iron and steel, and is usually attached to a 

ost. It is provided with a hopper, and is worked 
a crank fixed at one end of the spindle, while a 
fly-wheel revolves at the other. It is used for 
beans, peas, and other pulse; for malt and various 
kinds of grain, and is a very useful and ingenious 
contrivance, but requires care in its adjustment and 
general management.” 


eed 


THE STRAWBERRY QUESTION. 


Tue letter of Wm. R. Prince, on the strawberry 
question, is clear and to the point, and will I trust 
aid in convincing Mr. Downing of his error, to 
which he has been led by his gardener, who ap- 

ears to be a man of intelligence. He is, I presume 
rom England; and it will be a difficult task to 
convince even the most intelligent European horti- 
culturists, that their best botanists have a new les- 
son to learn from an illiterate German woman. 
There is one point, in which Mr. Prince will dis- 
cover he is in error, after a further examination of 
what he calls plants of the perfect character. He 
says, “* Plants of the perfect character sometimes 
produce a few of their earliest and latest blossoms 
so weak, as to be without stamens, or with very 
imperfect ones,” &c. From this cause, he saysa 
few of the blossoms fail to produce fruit. I deny 
the existence of any plant of the perfect character, 
that will on an average produce halfa crop of large 
sized, perfect fruit. I now speak of the Scarlet and 


Hautbois varieties. W here the blossom is partially 
perfect in both organs, the blossoms that fail to pro- 


duce perfect fruit, are owing to a defect not in the 
male, but in the female organs. If the defects were 
in the male organs, the pistils would find kind 
neighbors in the neighboring blossoms, to supply 
their wants. I wish he would furnish us with a 
list of his perfect plants. Would he follow Mr 
Downing, and name the Swainstone, Ross Phenix, 
and some others, as of this class? I have given 
them all a thorough trial, and not one of them will 
average one-third of a crop of perfect fruit. The 
$500 I have cffered for such a plant, is at Mr. 
Prince’s service, as soon as he can produce it. I 
have raised thousands from seed, and generally, 
about one-hali are wholly defective in the female 
organs. A few are partially perfect in both organs, 
say one in a hundred. ButI have never raised 
one possessed of both organs, that would average 
one-third of acrop. Never one, worthy of culti- 
vation for its fruit. T have never met with more 
than one variety, that separate from all others, will 
bear a full crop. It isthe Duke of Kent. But a 
portion of the blossoms are defective in the male 
organs, and depend on the neighboring perfect 
blossoms. The fruit is small. If ‘ weakness or 
exhaustion,” would cause perfect blossoms, to bear 
no fruit, I would ask Mr. Prince, why it is, that 
the Hovey’s Seedling, when fully exposed to the 
sun and air, with a staminate near, would not fail 
in one blossom out of a thousand, to bear a perfect 
fruit, unless killed by frost. 

My Champagne vault and house are nearly 
finished, and I have four applicants who profess to 
be masters of the art of manufacturing Mosseaux 
wine. I only wait for their credentials, to make a 
selection, when the manufacture will be commenc- 
ed. All will depend on the skill of the person se- 
lected, and I must not decide too hastily. | 

N. Lonewortu. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 10th, 1846. 





EXPERIMENT OF MANURES ON CORN. 


Wiru this I send you the statement of my ex- 
periments with several different manures on Indian 
corn the past season.. You may rely upon its hav- 
ing been carefully made; and the result may be 
considered as showing the value of each kind for 
this particular crop, after taking into consideration 
the peculiarities of soil and season. The first isa 
sandy loam, and probably requires ashes more than 
any other manure. The season was excessively 
wet, which may have favored the horse manure. 

The quantities, as you will see, were not regulat- 
ed by equal values; but as much of each was used 
as would be of service without the risk of injury. 
The planting was done on the 5th of May, as 
follows :—Hills, 3 ft. 9 inches apart, with 5 grains 
in each; for the horse manure the ground was 
slightly excavated for the hills, manure put in and 
covered, and the corn planted on the top of it; all 
the other manures, except the Ichaboe guano, were 
well mixed with the soil about the hills, care being 
taken not to let the grain come in contact with the 
guano or poudrette. The Ichaboe guano was not 
put on until July, when the corn presented a yellow 
and sickly appearance, whilst the others had a fine 

rowth of twice the size—consequently its full value 





is not known; but its value applied in this way, 
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may be seen by compari- 
son with that which had 
nothing. The corn was 
husked November 5th, and 
each parcel weighed; 74 
pounds of the ears gave, 
when shelled, one bushel 
of corn weighing 60 lbs. 
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All the manures are calculated as being on the ground, those having long 
distances to cart can easily regulate the difference accordingly as they are 
more or less bulky. | 

The corn is valued at 75 cents per bushel, with 5 per cent. deducted for 
shrinkage. The cobs pay for shelling in their value to me as fire-wood 

Labor is reckoned at 75 cents per day for a man, and $1.75 for team. 

The quantities given per hill are not exact, but as near as can well be 
ascertained. 

To make up the total expense in the sixth column, $7 per acre is added for 
interest on the value of the Jand and taxes. 

In an experiment I made last year, urine proved more valuable than horse 
manure, which I attribute to its being unusually dry that season. I mention 
this fact merely to show, that a difference of seasons—as well as difference 
of soil or climate—will invariably have a greater or less influence on our 
experiments; we should therefore be cautious how we draw general conclu- 
sions from even a series, much less a single experiment. 

Oyster Bay, Long Island, Dec. 1st, 1846. Dantet K. Younes. 





MORE FACTS ABOUT THE PAULOWNIA IMPERIALIS. 


WE were among the first to introduce the Paulownia imperialis into this 
country, having received it the same year as the persons you refer to in your 
December number. We have gone, however, more extensively into its 
propagation, than others, and have now one plot containing 4,000 trees, 8 to 
10 feet in height, and five older trees that will probably bloom the ensuing 
spring. We measured some leaves of extraordinary vigor, that were 32 
inches in diameter; but, on older trees, the foliage is of much less dimen- 
sions. It is rather singular, that in a scientific description of this tree pub- 
lished in a Paris Horticultural work, the circumstance of its developing 
flower-buds in the autumn preceding their spring expansion, is commented 
upon as a striking peculiarity, when, in point of fact, this peculiarity applies 
to very many of the trees and shrubs introduced from the same region, and 
would almost seem to be a general characteristic of Japan and Chinese trees. 
We will instance the Camellia japonica, Magnolia obovata, gracilis, and con- 
spicua, Cydonia japonica, and others. We feel well assured that the Pau- 
lownia is lestined to »ecome the pride of our avenues and lawns, and it will 
be epecere le: planted in the streets of our cities, as it not only imparts the 

a 


most ample shade, but cheers us with its brilliant and enlivening display of 
flowers at the opening of spring. Wm. R. Prince & Co. 
Flushing, Long Island, December 15th, 1846. 
ee 


SUSQUEHANNAH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. : 


A sHorT time ago, I received a newspaper from Montrose, a flourishin 
little town in the northern part of Pennsylvania, containing a spisiaed 
account of the proceedings of the Susquehannah County Agricultural 
Society ; and their first Annual Fair and Cattle Show. This society is yet 
in its infancy, but it must and will succeed ; for the leading members are 
reading and thinking men, of intelligence and education, and good practical 
farmers, yet willing to make experiments, and always ready to communicate 
the results for the benefit of their neighbors, either as examples or as warn- 
ings; and encouraging among themselves a noble emulation to achieve 
what others have succeeded in accomplishing. 

Many premiums were awarded, which, after due acknowledgments, were 
returned as donations to the treasury, in consideration-of the low state 
of the funds of the society ; an example well worthy of imitation. There 
is a good spirit prevailing abroad among our farmers, throughout the length 
and breadth of our glorious land, encouraging a desire for improvement, 
and a growing willingness to be benefited by the experience of others, that 

roves the “ march of mind” to be something more substantial than a phi- 
anthropic theory. The silly prejudice against what is sneeringly called 
book-farming, that has hung like a black cloud, obscuring our mental 
vision, is fast fading away before the light of knowledge, now so widely 
disseminated by the agricultural journals, that are finding their way: stea- 
dily though slowly, to every fire-side—and with their pages stored with: 
valuable information, and the questions of intelligent ignorance, on a 
thousand subjects inseparably connected with the farming interest—make the 
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chief reading of a large proportion of the people of 
the rural districts, far removed from our large 
cities, whence they emanate. 

That the thirst for knowledge, and the spirit of 
inquiry once fairly awakened, will not soon be 
lulled to rest, needs no other proof than is evident 
in the rapidly increasing number of agricultural and 
horticultural societies, that are already established 
or proposed, and nearly ready to be put in active 
‘operation in places where but a few years ago, the 
idea, if it ever entered the aspiring mind M5 some 
enterprising man, was hopelessly laid aside as soon 
as formed, as if it were a dream of Utopia—or, if 
some Visionary enthusiast ventured in a moment of 
unguarded confidence, to whisper his hopes of such 
a scheme being realized, the sneering laugh soon 
obliged him to acknowledge there was no reason- 
able prospect of its accomplishment. Among these 
unbelievers were men who are now arousing from 
the sleep of ages—men who have hitherto opposed 
‘* innovations”—whose progress in the arts and 
improvements of farming has been “ a caution to a 
snail,”—whose only answer to the strongest re- 
commendation of a better plow, or new labor-saving 
machine was, “ the old kind was good enough for 
my father, and it is good enough for me.” These 
men are now standing on their feet, more than half 
awake ; taking and reading some Farmer’s Journal, 
and talking and bustling about getting up an Agri- 
cultural Society. Success attend them! 

AMERICANUS. 





BRITISH AND IRISH FLAX CULTURE.—No. 3. 
Pulling.—W hen the plant is arrived at its growth, 
and is in full blossom, which in common seasons 
will be about the beginning of July (a few weeks 
later in the northern parts of the United States), it 
is fit to be pulled, if the grower has a greater regard 
to the produce of the stalk than to the seed. How- 
ever, it is a common practice to injure the whole 
crop for the sake of the seed; and to let it remain 
till the seed begins to ripen, so as to have both flax 
and seed. In this case the land suffers greatly, for 
- flax seeded is a great impoverisher; but if pulled 
whilst in blossom, is an excellent preparative for 
turnips, which should always follow a flax crop 
instead of wheat. The great reason why the Irish, 
and, indeed, most foreign flax, is finer than the 
English, is because they pull it early, and sow par- 
ticular spots purposely for seed. 
| In ordér to determine when the flax is ready for 
pulling, try it every day, when approaching to ma- 
turity, by cutting the ripest capsule, on an average 
stock, across (horizontally), and when -the seeds 
have changed from the white milky substance, 
which they first show, toa greenish color, pretty 
firm, then is the time to pull. The old prejudice, 
in favor of much ripening, is most injurious, even 
as regards quantity ; and the usual test of the stalk 
stripping at the root, and turning yellow, should 
not be depended on. Where there is one man that 


pulls too green, five hundred over-ripen. 

In some parts of Ireland, where flax is raised for 
cambric and fine lawn, the lint is pulled as soon as 
the seed is formed, or a few days after it is out of 
bloom, before the stalks begin to turn yellow. If 
any be coarser than the rest it is kept separate. 


Every handful, when pulled, is laid upon brush- 
wood, previously adjusted in the field, a little above 
the ground, by means of forked sticks and — 
where it is suffered to remain for four or five hours 
to dry, if the weather be fine. It is then put into 
a barn at night, and spread out during four or five 
days, taking care that it get no rain, which would 
cause it toturn black. If it get wet, it is better to 
leave it on the grass till dry, than to house it while 
wet. Each bundle is either opened when in the 
barn, or made very loose, in order to prevent it 
from heating. 

It may be further observed, that although it is of 
much importance, yet it very seldom happens that 
much attention is bestowed to separate the different 
sorts of flax from each other, in pulling the crops. 
In most fields there are varieties of soils; of course, 
some parts of a field will produce fine flax, others 
coarse; some long and some short; in a word, 
crops of different lengths and qualities. It cannot 
be supposed that all these sorts of flax will undergo 
an equal degree of watering, grassing, breaking, and 
heckling, without sustaining great injury. There- 
fore, when flax of various qualities is promiscuously 
mixed together in — it is impossible to pre- 
vent some part of it from being lost in the alter- 
management; a loss which might be avoided with 
a small share of attention and some additional 
trouble when the crop is pulled.—Condensed from 
Warnes’ Treatise. 

———_—_. 

Recipe ror CoLorinc GReEN.—For ten or twelve 
pounds of the material you wish to color, take one 
ounce of indigo and one pound of oil of vitriol, 
stirring it for halfan hour in an earthen vessel—let 
it stand twenty-four hours. Make a strong decoc- 
tion of equal parts, of the bark of hickory and 
black oak, with water enough to wet ten or twelve 
pounds of material to be colored; to this add one 
pound of alum, and strain it through a thick bag; 
place it over the fire, and when nearly boiling, 
add the liquid blue, then let it stand twenty minutes, 
and strain it well. Should any sediment remain, 
another straining will be necessary—then put in 
your yarn dry, stir it for a few minutes over the 
fire, and after ten minutes airing, rinse it well in 
cold water. The stronger the yellow dye, the 
darker will be the green. , 

: a ’ 

EsTIMATION OF AGRICULTURE BY THE ANCIENTS. 
—Agriculture, says Socrates, is an employment the 
most worthy the application of man, the most an- 
cient and the most suitable to his nature; it is the 
common nurse of all persons, in every age and con- 


dition of life; it is the source of health, strength, . 


plenty, and riches; and of a thousand sober de- 
lights and honest pleasures, It is the mistress and 
school of sobriety, temperance, justice, religion, 
and, in short, of all virtues, civil and military. 





Asues Tea, prescribed by Dr. Physic for indi- 
gestion, one wine-glassful to be taken a quarter of 
an hour after dinner. Put a quart of sifted hickory 
ashes and a tea-cupful of soot intoa jug, and pour 
a gallon of cold water on them. Stir the mixture 
frequently for three days, and then Jet it stand until 





periectly clear; then bottle and cork it tight. 
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SHOW OF THE QUEENS COUNTY AGRI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Tue article under this head, vol. 5, p. 333 of the 
Agriculturist, after noticing in very complimentary 
terms the Temple of Flora, erected in the centre of 
the tent appropriated to the exhibition of fruits, 
flowers, &c., states ‘* it was the handiwork of the 
ladies of Flushing, and did them great credit ;” and 
that “ thousands of choice flowers were culled to 
adorn the temple, principally from the gardens of 
Messrs. Winter & Co.; but Flushing is a town of 
flowers, and many of the private gardens contributed 
to form the temple and the pretty pyramids and 
bouquets which surrounded it.” On that, as on all 
previcus similar occasions, the ladies of Flushing 
rendered most efficient service, and exhibited their 
taste and skill in the general decoration of the 
place of exhibition, towards which many of the 
private gardens liberally contributed ; but the Temple 
of Flora so flatteringly noticed, was designed by 
ourselves, and erected under our supervision exclu- 
sively by the workmen in our employ; and every 
flower used in its decoration, including those com- 
prised in the sixteen large bouquets which sur- 
rounded the dome, was culled from our own pre- 
mises, the ancient and well-known Linnean Botanic 
Garden and Nursery of the late William Prince. 
The Temple, which was probably the largest, and 
in labor and materials the most expensive, single 
floral ornament ever exhibited on a similar occasion, 
(being about 26 feet in circumference and 18 feet 
high), together with a very large additional supply 
of flowers, we contributed towards the general 
decoration of the place of exhibition; and further 
contributed, as exhibitors, several stands of flowers, 
and two masses of pyramids, each from 4 to 5 feet 
high, comprising in the whole several hundred 
Varieties. Winter & Co. 

Flushing, L. 1., Nov. 16th, 1846. 





CULTIVATION OF FRUIT-TREES. 


A CorRESPONDENT in your January number 
vol. 5, cautions gardeners against transplanting 
trees while the sap is in circulation, as it cannot 
then be done without the risk of injuring them se- 
riously. Allow me to ask a few plain questions on 
this, and kindred subjects of equal importance con- 
nected with the cultivation of fruit-trees, which is 
much less studied or understood than it ought to be, 
even by those who profess it, and make the fruit a 
means of profit. 

Are deciduous trees, or those which lose their 
leaves annually, moved more successfully in autumn 
or spring? and why? How are ignorant cultiva- 
tors to know when a tree or shrub is ina proper 
state to be moved without damage ? 

W hat season is best for transplanting evergreen 
trees ? (a) 

Should the roots of trees ever be trimmed, as is the 
— of many gardeners, unless where they are 

roken, or bruised in taking out of the ground? (0d) 

Should trees be headed down, or trimmed at all, 
when they are first removed, or is it best to wait 
until heyliers rooted well? (c) - 


Is it best to trim trees and hedges in spring, or in 
autumn ? and why? (d) 
I have been told that experienced nurserymen 


remove evergreens two or even three times before 
they are placed where they are to remain perma- 
nently. Is this a good practice, and what is the 
philosophy of it? (e) a 

Is there any method known by which trees can 
be prevented from throwing up suckers—whereby 
we can be spared the torment of having borders, 
walks, and grass-plots, disfigured by these pests, 
spoiling their beauty, and never allowing us to rest 
from our labors? (f) 

I have heard it asserted, that when an apple or 
pear tree does not bear well it can be made to do 
so by digging around it, two or three feet from the 
trunk of the tree, and cutting off the ends of all the 
horizontal roots. Is this a well ascertained fact? (g°) 

What kind of manure is best for apple, pear, 
and plum trees, and the best time and manner of 
applying it ? (h) 

Is it true that a barren tree may be made fruitful 
by cutting a ring of bark two or three inches wide, 
entirely out? Has it any good effect, and if so, 
how, and at what season should the operation he 
performed ? (2) 

I had best stop now, for I came fearfully near 
asking a question about the management of peach 
trees! ‘*‘ Heaven bless the mark!” I shall be 
careful of broaching a subject so prolific of disputes, 
whether it is of peaches or not. It is a sore one to 
me, for I have had some little experience in them, 
and in the vile varmints that infest their roots, and 
the equally unmanageable yellows that attack the 
branches Being a very humble-minded man, and 
| well knowing that I was ignorant of every mode of 

treatment likely to succeed, I took everybody’s 

| advice, and, as may be anticipated, killed them all— 

and out of pure kindness too. I do not like to 

speak ill of any one—and therefore say no more— 

but I have taken a final leave of the whole—trees, 

worms, and yellows, together, and buy my peaches. 
AN AMATEUR. 





(a) Much has been written respecting the proper 
season for transplanting trees—summer and autumn 
for evergreens, and «gt mild weather in win- 
ter for deciduous trees. The princi = which justi- 
fies these practices, is, that all plants whatever, 
with few exceptions, are most safely removed when 
they are ina comparatively dormant state, and when 
the weather is temperate, and the air moist and 
still, rather than dry and in motion. As it is 
known that the greatest degree of torpidity in any 
plant exists a short time before it begins to grow or 

ush out shoots, late in winter or early in spring, 
is regarded as the best time for transplanting. The 
chief difference to be regarded between evergreens 
and deciduous trees, is that, from the circumstance 
of the former being at no time, whatever, in a com- 
pletely dormant state, they may be removed at any 
time, in winter, spring, or autumn, when the wea- 
ther will least affect their fibrous roots and leaves 
by evaporation. 

(b) Whenever a tree has a tendency to run too 
much to branches, pruning at the roots may be ad- 
pine, eae performed, as the size and symmetry 
of its head may be preserved without mutilating or 
destroying a favorite branch. Besides, another ad- 
vantage may sometimes be derived by skilfully 
wounding the roots in order to provoke young 
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fibres to appear, which will give increased vigor and 
activity to the tree, 

(c) Ina moist climate, young trees, in general, 
which have been two or three times transplanted in 
the nurseries, may be removed to their final situa- 
tions, without heading down; but in a hot, arid 
climate, attended with a consequent and increased 
evaporation from the leaves, they are more liable to 
be killed, when transplanted with all their branches 
on. In heading down a tree, particularly if it be 
large, a corresponding advantage may be derived 
by trimming off a portion of the roots. The 
branches should not be cut off close to the main 
forks, or the stem, but should be left a foot or more 
in length, on old trees, and sufficiently long on 
akg ones, to contain three or four eyes, and in 

oth cases they should be cut off in an oblique 
or slanting direction. If the climate be dry, water 
should be regularly supplied to the roots of the 
trees during the first summer in order to make them 
grow more freely ; but afterwards, very little atten- 
tion will be required, except to encourage the lead- 
ing shoots, and shorten in the lateral branches, if 
necessary, so as to encourage the tree to assume the 
desired form. 

(d) The proper season for pruning most kinds of 
deciduous-leaved trees is about midsummer, or 
about the time the downward motion of the sap 
commences, and when a more perfect cicatrization 
or healing over of the wounded parts take place, 
than when pruned in fall, winter, or spring. The 
best time, however, for pruning plums, peaches, 
and other stone fruits, is considered to be somewhat 
later, or just before the shedding of their leaves. 

(e) Evergreens, as well as many other trees, are 
more successfully removed by leaving a ball of 
earth about their roots ; and by frequently exciting 
or carefully bruising their roots, either when stand- 
ing, or by removal, new fibres will shoot out, and 
consequently afford an increased activity to the 
branches and trunk. 

(f) If the roots of seedling trees of almost any 
kind are kept free from bruises or mutilation, they 
_ seldom throw up shoots or suckers; but trees 

which have been propagated by cuttings, and even 
- in some instances by layers, are very liable to 
throw up sprouts for a considerable distance around, 

articularly when provoked by the spade or plow. 

e know of no better remedy for the springing up 
of these shoots, than to pare them off close to the 
roots in the month of August, at which time the 
wound may heal, and prevent others from spring- 
ing forth. 

(g) It is a fact—Or a hole bored through the 
trunk of the tree a little above the ground, with an 
auger, and stopped up with cement or a.plug, is 
said to produce the same effect. 

(h) A thick dressing of well-mixed compost of 
marl, newly-slacked lime, ashes, peat, turf, or leaf 
mould, or a light dressing of barn-yard manure, 
mixed with wood-ashes, gypsum, or charcoal, or a 
sprinkling of guano, laid around the trees in the 
spring, and shortly after dug in with a fork or 
spade, will greatly increase the vigor and healthful- 
ness of fruit-trees, and cause them to bear most 
abundantly. Within-the past few years, much 
light has been thrown upon the adaptation of soils 


to particular plants, ani it is now regarded as an 
established fact, that the apple-tree, as well as 
most, if not all other rosaceous trees, requires alka- 
line, and probably earthy bases, as an indispen- 
sable condition to the perfection of their fruit. It 
has also been shown by several enlightened che- 
mists, that the acids generated in plants are always 
in union with alkaline or earthy bases, and cannot 
be produced without their presence ; that all deci- 
duous trees require a considerable portion of potash 
for the elaboration of the juices in their leaves, and 
that they are prosperous or otherwise, in proportion 
to the scarcity or abundance of that substance in 
the soil. Furthermore, it ig well known that all 
clays contain potash, and that marls are principally 
composed of clay and carbonate of lime, and also 
contain potash, besides sulphate and phosphate of 
lime. Hence the presence of alkaline and earthy 
bases, particularly potash and lime, affords a satis- 
factory solution of the adaptation of marl or marly 
soils, or the application of the composts named 
above, to the production of apples, and probably to 
many other kinds of fruit. 

() This is true with young trees, and we know 
of no reason why it should not prove so witb older 
ones. At any time within the month of May or 
June, or soon after the leaves put forth, select a 
horizontal branch of the tree designed to be render- 
ed fruitful, and remove from the part near its junc- 
tion with the trunk, a ring of bark from one-fourth 
to one-half of an inch in breadth, but not three 
inches, as indicated in the question, taking precau- 
tion, at the same time, to rub off, within the space 
operated upon, every part of the bark, quite to the 
sap-wood, in order to obstruct the descending 
juices in the succeeding autumn. Another expedi- 
ent resorted to, for the same purpose, is, to make 
two turns of a copper wire closely round the bark, 
with a repetition of the operation at some distance 
below, and leave it to become incorporated by the 
growth of thetree. Should either of these devices 
prove insufficient, or should the healing of the 
wounded. parts follow too quickly, the operation 
may be repeated in the same, or in the following 
season. The total removal of a ring of bark pro- 
duces the desired effect, sooner, by a whole year, 
than a mere stricture upon it, although the pressure 
of the wire, of itself, finally kills the bark under- 
neath. Alkaline, or ammoniacal preparations, 
have also been _ to young trees, as well as to 
old ones, for the purpose of stimulating their 
growth, and accelerating their fruitfulness, such as 
white-washing their trunks and branches, rubbing 
them with soap-suds, and spreading around their 
roots lime, gypsum, charcoal, ashes, &c. For fur- 
ther particulars, see Browne’s Trees of America, 
pp. 165, 247, 303, 309, 310, 315. 


nn RI 


Wuite Cutna-Geese.—In the year 1817, I saw 
a flock of beautiful white China-geese, in Jefferson 
county, Virginia, five miles south of Charlestown, 
at the house of a Pennsylvanian farmer, who had 
removed there a few years before. They were per- 
fect China-geese in shape, bill, feet, &c., with the 
protuberance on the upper bill, and a golden rin 
round the eye. The eye was a jet black, the bi 





and legs a bright orange-color. The plumage was 


. 
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snowy white, without a colored feather of any 
kind. They were the most beautiful geese I ever 
saw, and I shall be glad if any of your readers can 
inform me now where they are to be had, as I wish 
to procure some. A TRAVELLER. 





ALDERNEY COWS. 


In reading the various articles in the Agricul- 
turist, on the different breeds of cattle, I have 
thought that the little that has been said about 
Alderney cows was not so complimentary to that 
breed as they deserve. I send you, therefore, a few 
short notes taken when I was in the island of 
Jersey, on the coast of Normandy, where the dairy 
is principally attended to, as well asin Alderney 
and Guernsey. 

Some gentlemen have not thought the Alderney 
cow handsome; but in truth, she is the handsomest 
of cows for the dairy, although she may not fill the 
eye like a thorough-bred Durham, in good condi- 
tion, so much esteemed by every experienced dairy- 
man; yet there are thousands of families who want 
one or two cows, rich in milk and butter, mild, 
gentle, and intelligent, on excellent terms with the 
milk-maid, and the Alderney, of all others, is the 
cow. She is well adapted for the lady of a snug 
rural mansion, and all dairymen would find it to 
their interest to keep two pure Alderneys to every 
twelve cows, the advantages of which are well un- 
derstood in some parts of Scotland, and perhaps a 
dairy of twenty well-chosen animals of this breed 
would compete with any twenty cows in the United 
States, when butter of superior quality fetches a 
good price. In short, the finest specimen of an 
Alderney is a true emblem of a milch cow, and any 
person keeping this breed merely for the dairy, 
who once gets one, feeds and treats her properly, 
will never be without one. 

A good Alderney cow in Jersey, is expected to 
se 7 lbs. of butter a week, and many have been 

nown to produce double that quantity for a short 
period. Some give from 16 to 18 quarts of milk 

er day, during the months of May and June; and 
pan told of numerous instances of cows which 

ielded from 10 to 14 lbs. of butter each, in a week. 
Major Barns, the Governor, informed me that he 
had a cow which gave 25 quarts of milk a day ; 
but ordinary cows did not average more than 10 
quarts a day, yielding 7 lbs. of butter, each, in a 
week. It was stated, that, in summer, 9 or 10 
quarts of milk would produce a pound of butter, 
and, in winter, when the cows are parsnip-fed, the 
same quantity of butter may be obtained from 7 
quarts. The general average yield of each cow, 
old and young, is rather more than 365 lbs. of 
butter in a year, or about 8 quarts of milk per 
day. (a) 

The cows there, are universally tethered, and 
are moved, watered, and milked, three times a day. 
They are fed principally on lucern, or clover, but 
the quality of their butter is never considered so 
good, when thus fed, as when they range on a na- 
tural pasture. 

The milk, when strained, stands at about 10 
inches deep in the vessel, till the cream has all 
risen, which usually occupies three days in sum- 
mer; and in winter, in order to hasten its rising, 








the vessels are covered, and placed on the hearth at 


bed-time. Consequently, skimming is never per- 
formed but once, and then not before the milk has 
become coagulated or turned sour. In the operation 
of skimming, the cream is first detached from the 
edge of the vessel all round, and then is raised up 
together, as much as possible, and by inclining the 
whole mass over the vessel intended to receive the 
cream, the latter will sometimes slip off at once from 
the coagulated milk. At the bottom of the vessel 
there is a small hole stopped with a peg, which is 
occasionally withdrawn, in order to drain off the 
serous or watery portion of the milk, and thereby 
separate it from the cream. Cato. 

Missouri, Oct. 19th, 1846. 

(a) In the last Guernsey Agricultural Report, is 
an account of a cow of Sir W. Collings, which 
gave from her first calving, in July, 1843, to July, 
1845, 804 lbs. of butter; while others have been 
ascertained to give, for a few months, 16 and 17 lbs. 
a week. A fraudulent trade, it is said, has lately 
been practised in England, in importing the Brit- 
tany breed, and passing them off for Guernsey 
cattle, which they somewhat resemble in shape, but 
are totally different in dairy qualities. Their milk 
is thin and blue, while that of the Alderney or 
Guernsey breed is rich and yellow. 





HAVRE BLUE POTATOES. 


As there appears to be a prejudice against a 
variety of black potatoe, that I have cultivated suc- 
cessfully for several years, in consequence of the 
appearance of the purple streaks in the interior, 
when cut, I beg leave to make the following 
statements :— 

Last spring I procured some superior eastern 
mercer and shaker potatoes of the best quality, for 
planting, in the same field with the black ones. The 
culture of each was similar, as respects manure and 
tillage. The white varieties suffered so much by 
the prevailing disease, as not to defray the expense 
of digging, while the black potatoes (the latest), 
with very slight exception, were free from any ap- 
pearance of blight, the yield being good, and quality 
excellent. I had some of each sort cooked, pre- 
cisely in the same manner, for the table. The 
black ones had a decided preference for their supe- 
rior quality and flavor. They keep well until the 
appearance of a new crop. 

As my potatoes with the blue streaks were im- 
orted from Havre in the year 1841, I think “ Havre 
lues” a more appropriate name for them than black 

potatoes. J. H. Beate. 

New York, 10 mo., 3d, 1846. 


To MAKE THE Best Sticktnc Piaster.—To 
one pound of resin, melted, and while on the fire, 
add one wine-glassful of bole Armeniac, rubbed 
fine, one ditto Gone turpentine, and a lump of 
sheep’s suet, the size of a walnut (without the 
hull); stir well, when thoroughly heated and 
mixed, pour into an open-mouthed jar, and stir 
till cold. 

RotrTen stone and turpentine, or gin, rubbed on 
with a clean cloth, gives a fine polish to brass. 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF THE CHINCHE. 


Otp Lapy’s Diary.—Whilst travelling this 
summer, my attention was frequently called to the 
subject of bed-bugs (Cimez lectularius), and as often 
astonished at the general ignorance on the subject 
_of their natural history, and the best means of rid- 
ding chambers of the disgusting torment, I natu- 
rally turned to the pages of my Diary, from which 
I extract the following for the benefit of house- 
keepers on the highways. 

ov. 1st.—I have spent this day in rummaging 
over all the volumes treating on Entomology within 
my reach, in search of the true history of the bed- 
bug, and by comparing their various accounts with 
my notes taken at different dates, am enabled to 
compile the following history :—Bed-bugs, like 
other insects, undergo three changes, but they re- 
tain nearly the same form in all their stages; for 
the only transformation to which they are subject, 
from the young to the adult state, is occasioned by 
the gradual development of their wing-covers and 
wings (technically so called), and the growth of 
their bodies, which makes it necessary for them 
repeatedly to throw off their skins, to allow of their 
increase of size. They are eleven weeks in arriv- 
ing at maturity. Young, half-grown, and mature, 
all live in the same way, and all are equally active. 
Their wings are extremely small, oa appear like 
minute scales on either side, without any apparent 
use. The eggs of these insects are white, and of 
an oval form, slightly narrowed at one end, and ter- 
minated by a cap which breaks off when the young 
escape. The latter are very small, white, and 
transparent, so that the blood can be seen through 
the body. In this state their heads are much 
broader than when mature. The female deposits 
her eggs in unmolested places such as cracks in the 
wall, and the joints of bedsteads, where they re- 
win a longer or shorter time, according to the 
temperature of the weather. Ina favorable season, 
- eight or ten days are sufficient to hatch them, but if 
in acold place they will remain all winter unhatch- 
ed. They live a whole year, and during winter 
hide themselves in secret cracks, as near their food 
as possible ; and are recalled to life and activity by 
returning warmth. 

Naturalists agree in their being natives®f Ame- 
rican pine forests, and it is said they feed on the 
sap of that wood; it is certain that they swarm in 
deal timber employed in building houses. Swal- 
lows, pigeons, and bats, are infested with them, as 
well as two or three species of bugs that more par- 
ticularly belong to them. It is believed by many 
that they will feed on each other, when pressed by 
hunger, but this mistake arises from their cast-off 
skins being found in such numbers. 

It isan interesting and curious fact that they 
were not known in England until about the year 
1503, when, it is recorded by Mouffet, that two 
noblemen were so alarmed by the appearance of 
bug bites upon them, that they sent for a physician, 
believing they had symptoms of the plague; but 
their fears were turned to mirth and laughter, when 
shown the living cause of their distress. Disgusting 





and troublesome as they are, théy appear to have 
created more alarm than mischief in England on 
their first appearance, as their name implies; their 
original name, says Kirby, “‘ was chinche, or wall- 
louse, and the term bug, which isa Celtic word, 
signifying a ghost or goblin, was applied to them 
after Ray’s time, most probably because they «vere 
considered terrors by night.” [It is said that these 
insects will not survive in the climate of Ireland.] 
Boiling water is the best and cleanest remedy, as it 
not only kills all that it touches, both insect and 
egg, but assists in hatching the eggs that are suffi- 
ciently near to be affected by the heat; these in 
their turn may be killed by a second application, 
which purifies the infested places. When the bed- 
steads are thoroughly cleansed with boiling water, 
mercurial ointment, corrosive sublimate, or common 
bar soap, placed in their haunts, will prevent théit 
return. Should the walls of the rooms be infested, 
pieces of white rag dipped in whitewash and care- 
fully plastered over the holes and cracks, will 
effectually prevent their escape; this, too, is a good 
method of covering cracks and breaks in plastered 
walls, anda coat of white-wash over the cloth, will 
conceal both cloth and crack. Should a room be 
hopelessly infested with bugs, remove the furniture, 
and fumigate for one or two days with brimstone; 
this has proved effectual when all other remedies 
have failed. Fall cleaning, scalding, and white- 
washing, is highly desirable, as it kills the mother 
bugs before they retire for the winter. Fall white- 
washing is to be recommended on many accounts, 
the lime being not only a great beautifier, but it is 
equally a purifier, and destroys the whole army of 
household pests, such as bugs, spiders, moths, 
slugs, and flies, that are equally tormenting and 
disgusting. 

How to Cleanse Furniture.—Oil rubbed over 
varnish, when discolored by water, will restore the 
color and polish. I must remember to tell this to 
Betsey, as she scolds terribly at the hot water spoil- 
ing the varnished bedsteads; if the oil don’t sue- 
ceed, a little varnish will, but the hot water must 
be used. Betsey and I have had a long talk about 
the best method of cleaning furniture, and the fol- 
lowing recipes are decided on as the best. Varnish- 
ed furniture should be nicely washed with warm 
soap-suds on a very soft cloth, and wiped perfectl 
- with a fine soft towel; and then polished wit 
a little sweet oil, rubbed on and carefully wiped off 
again with a silk handkerchief. Mahogany furni- 
ture must be kept perfectly clean, or it bespeaks 
bad housekeeping. Should. it become mouidy- of 
otherwise soiled, wash it clean with warm. soap 
and water, then polish by rubbing on a paste made 
of equal parts of beeswax, soft soap, and spirits of 
turpentine melted together; when this is. well 
rubbed in, spread on a thin coat of hard beeswax, 
let this be thoroughly rubbed in with a hard brush, 
and then polish with a silk handkerchief. 





To TAKE Spots From LeaTHER GLoves.—Suspend 
them ina jar over the strongest liquid ammonia 
(hartshorn). The fumes alone will remove the 
spots; be very careful not to let the liquid touch the 
gloves, or it will leave a mark even more unsightly 
than the spot it has removed. 
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SUNDRY ITEMS. 

Preservation of Meat by Freezing.—Everybody 
knows, or ought to know, that meat will keep per- 
fectly sweet so long as it remains frozen. Witness, 
for example, the mammoth which was found some 
years ago in the north of Siberia, preserved by the 
eternal Ions of the arctic circle, from the time it 
was enclosed in the ice, after the deluge—a whole 
carcase covered with skin and flesh ; some of which 
was cooked and eaten by the enterprising discov- 
erer, and found to be palatable. But everybody 
does not know that their meat will be tender or 
tough, according to the method of thawing it. 

frozen meat is brought into a warm room, and 
thawed by heat—-if you have not good teeth, 
and the digestive powers of an ostrich, you had 
best leave that part of the dinner for those who 
have. Therefore, bring from the larder, the night 
before it is wanted, the meat or poultry intended for 
dinner, and plunge it into cold water. The next 
morning, a thick coating of ice will be found en- 
crusting the whole piece. Take it off, and change 
the water, and let it remain until the hour for dress- 
ing it. If to be boiled, put it over the fire in cold 
water—if for a roast, put it not before too brisk a 
fire, as there is always danger that the heart of a 
large piece may not be completely thawed, in 
which case it will be spoiled. 

Vegetables should be thawed in the same way, 
and, with few exceptions, they will be better for 
having been frozen. Potatoes, however, acquire a 
disagreeable sweetness. 

low to Restore Frozen Plants.—If you have ever 
nad the misfortune to find your parlor window 
favorites frozen stiff when you paid your devoirs to 
them in the morning, you will appreciate and thank 
an unknown friend for the following recipe for 
preserving tender plants from the effects of frost ; 
and restoring them after they have been frozen. 
Before you allow them to feel the effects of fire— 
plunge the whole, or as much of the frozen plant 
as is practicable, into cold water, and keep it under 
until it has thawed, which will easily be known by 
its becoming flaccid—then place it where it will 
warm gradually, as sudden heat will cause it to die. 
So treated, the most hardy will recover immedi- 
ately—others will lose their leaves, or even die 
down to the ground—and some are so tender that 
the slightest frost will kill them ; but generally 
they will put forth with fresh vigor after a season 
of rest, and gratefully repay your care. Water 
sparingly, until the leaf-buds are well grown, in- 
¢éreasitg the quantity when they expand. 

How to Revive Cut Flowers.—When cut flowers 
begin to wither, they can be revived by placing the 
stems an inch or more, according to their length, in 
hot water; if it cools before they recover, change 
it once or twice, and you will surely succeed. This 
method I constantly practise with bouquets of 
favorite flowers in winter, and with wild plants for 
botanical specimens in summer, and always suc- 
cessfully, except where, like the rose and a few 
others, the flower naturally is short-lived, and falls 
to pieces as soon as it feels the effects of 


heated air. 
Season 


other hard-wooded plants—at least they strike root 
very readily at that season, and many a beautiful 
and rare exotic have I raised from the stems of my 
bouquets, after they have adorned the parlor table 
for several days, or bloomed for more than one 
night amid the curls of some fair girl, only less 
lovely than the flowers she wore. Geraniums, and 
many other soft-stemmed plants strike root easily 
at any season. Some, as oleanders, require no 
earth, and may be raised very readily by plungin 
the stems in a bottle of spring or rain water, an 
hanging the bottle where it will have light and air, 
ut not much hot sun. E. §. 
Eutawah. | 
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SNOW—ITS WONDERS AND USES. 

CounciL oF THE YounG Naruratists.—* How 
beautiful and dazzling is the snow in the sunshine !” 
said Frank Dorsey, of Georgia, on his first winter 
visit to the North. ‘ Why is it opaque and white, 
cousin George, instead of being clear and colorless 
like ice? Is there any difference in their forma- 
tion? If so, be pleased to describe it, with such 
other phenomena as have come under your notice.” 

‘* I believe there is no difference,” replied George, 
“‘ in the form of the spicule or fine frosty needles, 
of which the two are composed, except that those 
of snow, perhaps, become eight times more ex- 

anded than those of ice. Snow, you are aware, 
is formed by a process of regular crystallization by 
the union of a great number of minute frozen par- 
ticles of water floating in mid air, which collect to- 
gether in their descent, and before they reach the 
surface of the earth, are converted into flakes. 
When clouds are formed at an elevation where the 
temperature is below 32°F., the particles of mois- 
ture become congealed and fall down in the form of 
snow or hail. It often happens, however, that the 
temperature of the lower regions of the atmosphere 
is somewhat higher than the freezing point, and the 
snow again dissolves before it reaches the earth. 
The reason of the opacity and whiteness of snow, 
is, that the icy mec of which it is composed, in 
falling, rest in every possible angle, and reflect 
the light in as many directions. If you take a 
single crystal of snow, you will see that it is per- 
fectly transparent ; and if all its particles rested on 
each other in parallel lines, the whole mass would 
be as clear as a like quantity of ice.” 

‘* You speak of crystals,” said Frank,—* Am I 
to understand that water, in freezing, is crystallized 
in a similar manner as alum or Salt, in passing 
from a fluid to a solid state ?” 

“Yes,” answered George; “all crystallizing 
substances shoot out needles or points at determi- 
nate angles, which never vary in the same sub 
stance, but have an almost infinite variety in differ- . 
ent materials. This property, you may recollect, 
in crystallography, is called the angle of crystalli- 
zation. In the freezing of water, these spicule, as 
far as known, are uniformly joined at angles of 30°, 
60°, 120°, and 150°. They usually consist of flat, 
transparent stars, with six radial points, subtending 





do obtaining Cuttings.—January is per- 


haps the best time to take cuttings of myrtles and 


angles of exactly 60° or 120”, displaying an endless 
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CrysTaLts or Snow.—Fie. 8. 


variety of shape, as if produced by a kaleidoscope, 
a beauty and regularity that is as little seen or 
suspected by people in general, as if they had no 
existence. By inspecting the diagram I now pre- 
sent you, on which are denoted some magnified 
crystals of snow, drawn after nature, you will per- 
ceive some of them are simple, while others are 
compound, and that wherever the spicule are at- 
tached, whether large or small, they bear an un- 
varying relation to each other; although some 
parts nay appear round fo the eye, on close exami- 
nation they will be found to consist of very short 
right lines. The structure of a compound crystal 
of snow, demonstrates that a drop of rain is also 
formed by the union of a great number of smaller 
arts.” 
ar? Oh! how beautiful !” exclaimed Frank. “‘ How 
wonderful are the works of Nature! It must bea 
leasing study to observe and delineate the various 
orms of the crystals of snow.” 

‘<Qh, yes!” said George; “ but it is attended 
with s.me difficulty, as they can only be examined 
in the open air; for they are so evanescent in their 
nature, that the slightest elevation of temperature 
above the freezing point, instantly destroys them. 
Even out of doors, unless the weather be very cold, 
the close proximity to the eye, to which they must 
be brought for microscopic examination, is suffici- 
ent to obiterate their form. If there is a current of 
mild air through which they pass, they become soft 
and adhere to each other, making those shapeless 
masses which are called flakes. If there is any 
wind, they are blown into minute fragments, form- 
ing fine snow. The crystals should be received ona 
dark substance, as the sleeve of your coat, to dis- 
play them properly, and even at best they rarely 
exceed an eighth of an inch in diameter, which is 
sufficient to cause them to be overlooked, except by 
those who are accustomed to pry into the minutie 
of creation.” 








«‘T should now like to be informed,” said Frank, 
“‘ what are the principal uses of snow.” 

‘One of the chief uses of snow,” answered 
George,” “is to screen plants and herbage from 
winter’s chilling blasts. For snow, from its light- 
ness, is°a poor conductor of heat, which does not 
readily pass through it, or into it, from contiguous 
bodies. There is an old and true saying, which I 
have often heard our grandfather repeat, that, ‘In 
northern countries, snow is sent by Providence as 
a great coat to the earth. The great scene of Na- 
ture’s operations, during winter, is below the sur- 
face of the ground, where she is preparing the 

erms and roots about to shoot forth,—elaborating 
juices and consolidating parts previous to the active 
vegetation of spring. But, were the ground to be 
left bare, in cold climates, it would be hard frozen 
to a considerable depth, vegetable life would either 
be suspended or destroyed, and the spring would be 
far advanced before the earth could be thawed. 
Hence, to prevent these ill effects, a soft and warm 
covering of snow has been provided to prevent 'the 
internal warmth of the earth from being carried off, 
the offspring of the very cold, which is to be guard- 
ed against, thereby making the evil work its own 
remedy. The plants being thus sheltered? shoot 
forth with renewed vigor in spring ; and, cherished 
by the genial warmth of the sun, put forth with in- 
creased luxuriance. Ammonia, and other fertilizing 
substances, are also contained in snow, even when 
taken from the glaciers of Mont Blanc, which like- 
wise cherish vegetation by their invigorating in- 
fluence. Among the subordinate uses of snow, 
may be reckoned the advantage of having good 
roads in winter, for conveying produce to market, 
drawing wood, manure, &c., benefits by no means 
small, which every Northern farmer well knows 
how to appreciate.” 

‘‘ I thank you, cousin,” said Frank, ‘and I hope 
to repay you when you visit me in Georgia.” B 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

By the arrivai of the steamer Cambria, we are in re- 

ceipt of our foreign journals, up to December 4th. 
ARKETs.—Ashes were dull. Cotton had been taken 
hold of extensively by speculators, and in consequence 
of it had advanced gd per lb. The manufacturers 
were uniting to put down the price, and will doubtless 
succeed by working short time, as the prices of cotton 
yarns and goods do not justify this advance. More- 
over, from the best calculations which can be made, there 
will be a stock of cotton on hand in Liverpool, on the 
Ast of November next, of 413,100 bales, which is con- 
sidered amply sufficient to put duwn speculation, as the 
crop in the United States for 47, may prove a large one. 
Cotton has now advanced altogether, 14d. (3 cts.) per 
lb. from the lowest point. This is a great rise, and 
quite as much as could be expected under the circum- 
stances of the case. Stock on hand, in Liverpool, on 
the Ist December, 504,000 bales, against 914,000, same 
riod last year. Guano, in active demand. Hemp, 
rm at an advance. Flour, an advance of 1s. per bbl. 
Indian Corn has fallen 2s. to3s. per quarter. The sales 
in both continue large. Naval Stores, flat. Provisions 
of all kinds, steady. Lard, Rice, and Tallow, at a de- 
cline. Sugar,an advance. - Tobacco,nochange. Wool, 

the same. 

Money continues abundant at 3 per cent. 
best paper is done at 2 per cent. 

The Wheat Harvest in the Polish Provinces, and New 
Russia, which supply Odessa on the Black Sea, and 
the ports of the Sea of Azof, proves very abundant the 

season, and large supplies for England and 
ein may be expected from these quarters. The rice 
and maize harvests, also, have been good. 

‘East India Cotton.—Renewed exertions are being 
made to better clean and fit this article for the European 
market. ' 

Hops.—A large quantity of American hops, recently 
arrived in London, and excited a good deal of attention 
on the part of the trade. Since the reduction of duties 
on this article, considerable exports will doubtless be 
made from the United States. 

The Potato Disease.—Baron Liebig imagines the es- 
sence of the potato disease to consist in the conversion 
of the albumen, a usual constituent of healthy potatoes, 
into caseine, a principle which, by its great instability 
of compvsition, is supposed to cause the potato to pu- 
trify rapidly. The Rev. F. Dauvenoy states, in the 
Taunton Courier, that he has discovered by the micro- 
scope a minute insect, crystal-like, and transparent, re- 
sembling a spider, in the midst of potato mildew, evi- 
dently feeding on it, and making its nest among the 
thread-beds of fungi. F'rom observations made, there 
must be more than 100 in a single tuber. 

How to Decoy and Destroy Ants in Duwiélling-houses.— 
When practicable, place as near the end or passage on 
a level, a basin or bow! filled with dry mould; then put 
a bone or bones of fresh meat in the bottom (such as 
are discarded from the dining-room). Yvu will soon 
find your tormentors congregate thousands strong ; for 
I assure you they are first-rate bone-polishers. Forty 
years ago, when a boy, whenever I wanted a particular 
bone of a duck or goose polished, I always found the 
ant-hill the best manufactory. Have in readiness a 
strong solution of boiling salt and water, and when you 
perceive your enemies begin to retreat, cover them with 
it. Salt and water cold will destroy them poured into 
their haunts; but the better way is to decoy them out of 
their strongholds. It will be good pulicy to wash out 
the basin or bowl, and fill it with fresh mould previous 
toa second decoy, as it will be perceived salt is not a 
favorite.— Gardener’s Chronicle. 

Diseases of Powtry.—Much unintentional cruelty is 
inflicted by hands the most delicate, and great suffering 
endured by all our domestic animals, owing to deficiency 


The very 





of knowledge possessed by man. Books vary greatly; 
are too often manufactured, and errors are copied from 
one into another without any regard to experience. 
This arises from the fact of few men in the medical 
profession, in this country, having deemed it worth their 
while to make this branch of comparative anatomy a 
study, or to send to the journals the results of their phy- 
siological or pathological observations or experience, 
confirmed by the wonderful improvements of late years 
in modern science. We must, however, make an ex- 
ception when alluding to those on the Continent, who 
have done so much as Réaumur, Fleurens in his sur- 

rising experiments on Phthisis in Man and Fowls, 

eckstein and so many others—not forgetting the stu- 
dies of Sir C. Bell, or recently, Mr. Todd, of London, 
in his beautiful and elaborate papers on “ The Egg” 
(Lancet, 4th April, 1846). Clater also has, in his book 
“On Cattle,” published a chapter on this head, worth 
all that has ever been written, except that he does not 
give the reason for the effect produced by a medicine, 
which would afford great assistance to other inquirers. 
If a few in the medical profession would keep poultry 
for the purpose, as well as for use and profit, and send 
from time to time to the journals the numberless curi- 
ous observations which must faii under their notice, as 
incidents for comparative anatomy, not only would all 
old errors be soon corrected, much animal suffering be 
spared, but many useful and valuable data be collected 
applicable to the treatment of diseases incident to the 
human frame, and the sufferings of humanity conside- 
rably lessened.— bid. 

Production and Consumption of Eggs in France.— 
The following statement by M. Legrand, a member of 
the French Statistical Society, on the production and 
consumption of eggs in France, may not prove uninter- 
esting, as it tends considerably to aid me in my endea- 
vors to prove that, however insignifieant in themselves 
individualeggs may appear, in the aggregate they are 
of no small importance :—“In 1813, the number of 
eggs exported from France was 1,754,140. Between 
1816 and 1822, the number exported rose rapidly from 
8,733,000 to 55,717,500; and in 1834, the number had 
increased to 90,441,600. In 1835, 76,190,120 were ex- 
ported for England; 60,800 for Belgium; 49,696 for the 
United States ; 42,960 for Switzerland ; 34,800 for Spain ; 
and 306,304 tc other parts of the world. The tot 
amount of the exportations for that year was 3,829,284 
francs. The consumption in Paris is calculated at-1754 
eggs per head, or 101,012,400. The consumption in 
other parts of France may be reckoned at double this 
rate, as in many parts of the ee dishes com 
of eggs and milk, are the principal items in all the 
meals. The consumption of eggs for the whole king- 
dom including the capital, is estimated at 7,231,160,000; 
add to this number those exported, and those necessary 
for reproduction, and it will result that 7,380,925,000 
eggs were laid in France during the year 1835.—Rich- 
ardson on Domestic Fouls. 

The Ostrich or Cochin-China Fowl.—This variety of 
fowl so far surpasses both in size and power all that we 
have ever yet seen in the shape of poultry, as to lead 
many who have been permitted to inspect them, to refer 
them to the family of bustards. They are, however, 
genuine poultry. Their general color is a rich, brown 
deep-bay ; on the breast is a marking of a blackish color, 
and of the shape of a horseshoe; the comb is of a me- 
dium size, serrated, but not deeply so, and the wattles are 
double. Besides their gigantic size, however, these fowl 

ssess other distinctive characteristics, among which 

may enumerate the following :—the disposition of the 
feathers on the back of the cock’s neck is reversed, these 
being turned upwards; the wing is jointed, so that the 
posterior half can, at pleasure, be doubled up, and 
brought forward between the anterior half of the body 
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A Seconp Votume on THE TREES oF AMERICA..—We 
are authorized to announce from Mr. Browne, that the 
success of his new work. on trees, has been sufficient to 
warrant the preparation of a second volume of the size 
and character oF the first, about one-half of the engrav- 
ings of which are already executed. This work, 
wher. completed, will undoubtedly contain more truly 

ractical and usefui information on American trees 
ies. any other work extant. 

Froripa Otives.—The editor of the St. Augustine 
News has been presented with some fine fresh olives, 
the growth of that place. The soil and climate of that 
State are said to be well adapted to the cultivation of this 
fruit. The olive oil which is imported into the United 
States, is valued at 350,000 annually. 

CuttivaTion oF THE ALMoND.—One of the most im- 

rtant advantages of cultivating this excellent fruit, 
seems to be, that it requires neither care of cultivation, 
nor excellence of soil; as it appears to prefer warm, dry 
soils like those of both shores of the Mediterranean, and 
would doubtless succeed in many parts of Florida, and 
the islands of Georgia. Almond trees are easily pro- 
pagated, either by planting slips, or by budding on their 
own, or stocks of the plum. Who among our Southern 
readers will give this subject a fair trial ? 

Canats In THE Caucasus.—The Russian government 
has already commenced the restoration of the irrigation 
canals, which intersect all the southeastern portion of 
the Transcaucasian country. Most of these canals 
were constructed by the ancient Kings of Armenia, and 
others by the shahs of Persia and the sirdars of Eri- 
van; the origin of some of them is even traced up to 
the primeval monarchs of the ancient East. For in- 
stance, one bears the name of Schamiran, because popu- 
lar tradition assigns its origin to Semiramis. In the 
present district of Erivan, alone, there are 148 main 
canals, which feed 384 secondary channels. Ver 
great numbers of these, however, arenow butruins whic 
merely serve to testify their former immense develop- 
ment, as well as what was once the population and fer- 
tility of the vast steppes they intersect, and which are 
now naught but barren plains. Successive political 
catastrophes, wars, invasions, and the oppressions 
practised on the people by different governments, have 
annihilated these sources of riches. The Russian go- 
vernment intends to restore a certain number of these 
canals, for which purpose, it is said, Prince Woronzoff 
displays great activity. 

atiriciat Icinc.—An invention for generating ice 
by artificial means has just been discovered by Messrs. 
Lings and Keith, the patentees of the ice safe, &c. The 
ice is produced by means of a powder composed of 
salts, ammonia, and various chemical mixtures. This 
powder is placed in a simple apparatus, something in 
the shape of a churn, but smaller in size, and being 
mixed with water, is kept in motion by a rotary process 
around the bottle of wine to be cooled. In a few min- 
utes, and at a very trifling expense, the wine is suffi- 
ciently cooled, and if kept a few minutes longer in the 
vessel would be actually frozen. A bottle of water 
may be frozen to a solid by this prolonged motion; but 
of course it is not requisite to reduce the temperature of 
wine below a certain degree of coolness, The simpli- 
city of the contrivance is one of the principal advan- 
tages of it, and the ease with which the effect is pro- 








duced is equally beneficial. The most inexperienced 
in chemical experiments can produce the required re- 
sults, which, in fact, require nothing but the labor of 
the hand but a few minutes. 

Sickness Causep sy piccinc Diseasep PotaTors.— 
Last week, one of our subscribers, and his two sons, 
proceeded to Chappaquiddic, for the purpose of dig- 





ging potatoes. He had not long been engaged when his 
eldest son became quite sick, and vomited freely ;:e 
was immediately taken to the nearest dwelling, atid 
properly cared for. Shortly after returning to the field, 
the younger son was seized in a similar manner, and the 
father began to feel quite unwell; indeed, such was the 
smell arising from the really putrid potatoes, that he 
was obliged to suspend operations and return to town. 
The elder son has since remained quite sick, and is 
now under the care of a physician.— Vineyard Gazette. 

Santa Anna’s Firocxs—A Supply for the Armyi— 
The writer in Blackwood’s September number on Mexe 
ico, says a large portion of the country between Veta 
Cruz and the city of Mexico, belongs to the well-known 
Gen. Santa Anna. The soil of his vast estate is fer- 
tile, but left to its natural fertility—the General being a 
shepherd, and said to have from 40 to 50,000 head of 
cattle in his pastures. Should the government quarter 


the army on him for a while, would it not greatly ex. 


pedite their efforts to “‘ conquer a peace ?” 

Tue Horse Bean.—-Of the horse bean, there is con- 
siderable variety; two of them have been selected by 
us for cultivation, believing them the best adapted for 
the climate, and quite sufficient of the kind. ey are 
the Early Long Pod and Broad Windsor. Both suc- 
ceed with the same treatment, but the first named is the 
most certain bearer of the two. In England, where 
they are extensively cultivated, they do much better than 
in this country, preferring its damp, cool atmosphere, to 
our frequently dry and hot one: to counteract which ‘it 
is desirable to plant as early in the spring, as the 
ground will admit of being worked, in the latitude 
of Philadelphia, the latter part of February, or be- 
ginning of March, if possible; they then come intc 
flower before the weather becomes hot, otherwise the 
blossoms drop and set no fruit. 

Those who are particularly fond of this bean, can ‘ac- 
celerate the crop, by setting a frame at the close of win- 
ter, under the lee of a board fence, or other protected 
situation, exposed to the sun, which cover with glass, 
and in severe weather with matting or straw, so as ef- 


-fectually to exclude the frost. Herein plant the beans, 


one seed to the square inch, and let them remain, until 
the arrival of milder weather, when they should be 
transplanted to the position in the garden, which it is in- 
tended they shall occupy. In transplanting them, care 
should-be taken not to injure the roots, to guard against 
which, use a:trowel to ease them up, and suffer as much 
earth as will, to adhere. During thetime they remain 
in the frame, the sash should be raised when the weather 
is mild, to.admit the air, or gradually harden them, pre- 


-paratory io full exposure when transplanted.—Rural 


Register. 

arGE Tree In Mexico.—His excellency Don Fer- 
nando Lorenza, formerly Archbishop of Mexico, affirms 
in his Annotations, printed in that city in 1770, that, in 
company with the Archbishop of Guatemala, and other 
persons, he visited a celebrated cypress, (Cupressus disti- 
cha?) known by the Indian name of aheuheutl, which 
he found to be so very large, that in a cavity originally 
caused by a bolt of lightning, he made 100 boys enter 
at a time. 

Consumption oF Sait on THE’ Giope.—It has been 
estimated that the annual consumption of salt on the 
entire globe is 80 to 100,000,000 quintals, from 25 to 
30,000,000 of which are consumed in Europe, and 5 or 
6,000,000 in the United States. 

Curious Mone or Spuittinc Rocxs.—According to 
the calculations of philosophers, a spherule, or little 
ete of water, only one inch in diameter, expands in 
reezing, with a force superior to the resistance of 134 
tons weight. This power, it is said, has been applied 
with success in Sweden, to the splitting of rocks. 
cannot this mode be adopted in Canada and the north- 
ern parts of the U. S., in winter, filling holes drilled 
in the rocks with water and allowing it to freeze ? 
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Tue IttuminateD Brsie, containing the Old and 
New Testaments, translated out of the Original 
Tongues, and with the Former Translations diligently 
compared and revised. With Marginal Readings, Re- 
ferences, and Chronological Dates. Also, the Apocry- 

ha. To which are added a Chronological Index, an 

ndex of the Subjects contained in the Old and New 
Testaments, Tables of Weights, Cuins, Measures, a 
List of Proper Names, a Concordance, &c. Embel- 
lished with 1600 Historical Engravings, by J. A. Ad- 
ams, more than 1400 of which are from Original De- 
signs by J. G. Chapman. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 82 Cliff street. pp. 1300. One large 
Quarto volume, elegantly bound in morocco, extra gilt. 
Price $22.50. 

We seldom open the Bible without feeling grateful for 
the early recollections which steal over us by the magic 
of memory, and in an instant, transport us back to the 
home of our childhood; and the hour, brief and bright, 
when our first thopghts were associated with that holy 
book, vividly shines through the dim vista of succeeding 
years. No weary task is brought to mind; no irksome 
tition ill understood; no soiled page, blotted with 
ction’s tears; but, instead of these, fond memories 
on which we love to dwell, as the kind parental look, 
and the gentle tone of commendation, that needed no 
reward save the privilege of reading this Book of Books. 
Well do we remember with what pleasure we pored 
upon the large print of our old Family Bible, in those 
first days of life, most literally spelling over those sim- 
ple, yet beautiful and sublime truths, while the joyous 
sunbeams not unfrequently illuminated the sacred page. 
How applicable the gilding for such a book ! 

In the copy before us the paper is firm and good, the 
letter-press large and clear, the embellishments striking, 
beautiful, and executed with taste, and the binding sub- 
stantial and rich. It is by far the most elegant edition 
that has ever been issued from the American press, and 
is well adapted for a Sacred, Birth-day, Marriage, 
Christmas, or New-Year’s Gift,—not an Ephemeral, 
merely to be looked at for a day, and laid aside for ever, 
but a Perennial, with a character and endurance, which 
exalt it to a higher worth, that will serve as an Heir- 
loom for generations unborn ! 

The wise, or fastidious, may smile at us, perhaps, for 
acknowledging that we indulge in a feeling akin to awe, 
whenever we gaze upon an ancient book of any kind; 
but where can a harvest of richer associations be gath- 
ered, or a theme better fitted for meditation, than from 
the sight of an old Family Bible? We were never 
more strongly impressed with this, than a few months 
since, on visiting the old mansion at Flushing, built by 
the venerable John Bowne, in 1661. Here we sawa 
precious relic, printed in black letter, in 1620, bearing 
the autograph of its early possessor, which has remained 
under the same roof, passed, as an heir-loom, through 
the hands of his descendants, and from its careful pre- 
servation, it will probably so continue for a century to 
come. 

Tue Rourat Reaister anD ALMANac, for 1847, pp. 
150. 12mo. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. Price 
25 cents. The editor of this little work says that “ He} 
has endeavored to collect together such items as inter- 
est every country resident, and has availed himself of 
the publications of various European authorities.” In 
addition to the calendar and advertising pages, it is 
filled with a good variety of well-digested matter, and 
illustrated by numerous engravings, for a sample of 
which the reader is referred to page 24 of the pre- 


sent number. 
SacreD Poems. By N. P. Willis.” New York: 





Clark & Austin, 205 Broadway. pp. 126, 32mo. 
Price 374 cents. 
priate for a small Christmas or 
needs no further commendation, 


This neat little volume is very appro- 
_New-Year’s gift, and 





|the Food of Man. 


Tue Poems or Aurrep B. Street, complete edition. 
New York: Clark & Austin, 205 Broadway. pp.320, 
8vo. Price $1.50. The author of this beautiful 
work, who is well known in our Periodical Literature, 
passed the early part of his life in a wild and pic- 
turesque region in the southwestern part of New York, 
his native place. Apart fromthe busy haunts of man- 
kind, his eye was caught by the strongly-marked and 
beautiful scenes by which he was surrounded—and to 
the first impressions thus made, may be attributed the 
fact, that the subjects for his poems relate so much to 
Nature and so little to man. Instead, therefore, of aim- 
ing to depict the heart, he has endeavored to sketch the 
features of that with which he was the most familiar. 
It is with these views, it would seem, that this volume 
has been submitted to the public. It is well executed, 
handsomely embellished, and cannot fail to be an ac- 
ceptable present. 

A Memoir on Maize, or Inpian Corn; compiled 
under the direction of the American Institute. By D. 
J. Browne. To which is appended Barlow’s Poem on 
Hasty-Pudding. New York: W.H. Graham, Tribune 
Buildings. pp. 56, 12mo. Price, in ong form, 
124 cents—in muslin, 25 cents. This little Memoir, 
which appears to be the result of much labor and re- 
search, treats of the geography, history, and mythology 
of maize, its chemical constituents ‘as far as known, 
with a concise description of the principal varieties cul- 
tivated in the United States, and practical directions for 
kilo-drying, grinding, cooking, &c. Independent of 
the poem, Hasty-Pudding, with its millions of admirers 
the book contains in itself more general, useful, and 
practical information on the subject of Indian Corn, 
than can be found in any one work in any language. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ON THE Foop oF ANI- 
MALS, and the Fattening of Cattle; with Remarks on 
Based upon Experiments under- 
taken by Order of the British government. By Robert 
Dundas Thompson, M. D. From the last London Edi- 
tion. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 
pp. 172, 12mo. Price 50 cents, in muslin. It appears 

rom the author’s preface, that this work is based on an 
extensive series of experiments which were made at the 
instance of the British Government. The original ob- 
ject of that inquiry was to determine the relative influ- 
ence of barley and malt in feeding cattle; but as the 
opportunity seemed a favorable one for investigating 
some scientific problem of great importance to physio- 
logy, and of extreme value in the physical manage- 
ment of man and animals, advantage was taken of it, 
to extend the experiments so as to include these objects; 
and in so doing, he has brought to light many facts an 
circumstances of the highest interest. These experi- 
ments seem to demonstrate that the fat of animals can- 
not be produced from the oil of the food, but must be 
evolved from the calorifient, or heat-forming portion of 
the aliment, essentially assisted by its nitrogenous ma- 
terials. By following out this principle, Dr. Thompson 
thinks he has been enabled to detect one important rela- 
tion subsisting between the nutritive and heat-forming 
portion of the food, upon the determination of which, 
for the various conditions of man and animals, he con- 
siders the laws of animal dieting depend. 

As this work is full of information that will interest 
and prove useful to all practical and scientific agricul- 
turists, by enlarging their field of physiological and 
chemical knowledge, we cordially recommend it to the 
attention of this most important class of the commu- 


hity. 

—— History or Enouanp. This sterling 
work, when completed, will form the best, the cheapest, 
and the most authentic history of England ever pub- 
lished in this or any other country. The first eleven 
numbers are handsomely done up in muslin by Messrs, 
Harper, and on sale at $3.50 the volume, 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 
PRICES CURRENT IN NEW YORK, DECEMBER 23, 1846. 
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ASHES, Pots, .0.c0ccceccecceee POF 100 Ibs. 
Pearls, ......- 
BALE ROPE,........ccscoees 


L660 00 Sd 60600 cee eke 


oe sees cesccle 


BARK, Quercitron,......ccessseccoescee tO, a 


BEANS, White, ne Or ery rer 
BEESWAX, Am. Yellow, eecvcee seeeeuecente 
BOLT ROPE, ........ceceeee occcccee-ce dO. 
BONES, ground,.......++++eseeeeeeee+bDush. 
BRISTLES, American, eeveee suaine iceee eens 
BUTTER, Table,..ccceccseee écaeseewancs 
a ahaeepanatange 4 
CANDLES, Mould, Tallow, ...0e++++: 
‘Sperm, ... see 


--do. 
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COAL, Anthracite, .... 2.02 «s+ ++ +2000 Ibs. 
CORDAGE, American, ........0+.e00ee-elb. 
SOTTO gee eeeeesese Sees sees ese sevecee cts 
OTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp,.... yard, 
FEATHERS, eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenesees e 
WUGA TK, AMGVICAN, 0:0.00600000 sce vee ceeeGOs 
FLOUR, Northern and Western, .......-bbl. 
Fancy, «oo ccc cece scccsccccsccces oll. 
Southern, ...0 ccccccccccccccvcccecO. 
Richmond City Mills,........+.++++do. 
Buckwheat,....... eee seeeweicesweeee 

Rye, eoeee eeecce eeceosee occ ccscccce sll 
GRAIN—Wheat, Western,.........++-bush. 
Southern...... 00.000. 

Rye, ..ecesvccccccccscccecs isosceles 
Corn, Northern,.... 
Southern, «o.000 cece ccesceecdO. 
Barley,....+.scscccesecceccecs éseeGlO: 
Oats, Northern,....-....0e eee e000 dO. 
Southern, 

GUANO,. eee esos esses eeeeeseseesese sce eens 
HAY, in bales,........se0eceeececeee e100 Ibs. 
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HEMP, Russia, clean,. eccccccccecccccestONn. 220 00 
American, water-rotted,......-++--do. 105 00 
American, dew-rotted,.......+ »-do. 75 00 


HIDES, Dry Southern,.......- sarb Galevsice eC 
HOPS, ..-+ eee eeeesesesese Sessa Steed esgeue 
HORNS, eceeseeese ceoeesese Nees oeise wieew eo kU. 
LEAD, IZyo ree ceccccccoc cece sesccecs cose, 

8 eet and bar,-++- euaisiawele'e ues Seulatihe 
MEAL, Corn,.....+0+ssececeesccccosees DDI. 

Corn, - 202 cccccvcccccccceveccs eee ehhd. 
MOLASSES, New Orleans,......++.+++-gal. 
MUSTARD, American,.... 2... .ccceccseelb. 
NAVAL STORES—Tar,....+0esee0e0e-Dbil. 


Pitch, eeeeesesrveseee cee e oveesesce cD 
Rsin,..00 cece cece cece cccccccccee Ae 
Tur NLINE,- 00 e oecccvesece ecco secede 


Spirits Turpentine, Southern, .... .gal. 
OIL, Linseed, American, ...........+-+++d0. 
Castor, ..00 ccccccccccccccccsccse of. 
Lard, ...+ eeee cece cece cece cece ccs GO. 
OIL CAKE, eeoeeesesesesee MAE eC lbs. 
PEAS, Field, aie eae wisle ese ees 6466so0s CRIMENG 


: PLASTER OF PARIS,...- eeeevecee eee ton. 


Ground, in bbis., ....-.++.+ Of 300 Ibs. 


‘ PROVISIONS—Beef, Mess,.........++--Dbl. 


Prime,...0+ cee eeeedO. 

Smoked, .......-+--lb. 

Rognds, in pickle,..do. 

Pork, Mess, PP Ore rer ee 

e Prime, - +00 e000 sees csce cece cece. 

rd, SR or rer ere ee eee 

Bacon sides, Smoked, .... ....+.---d0. 

In pickle,.... 2.00 cece cece ceee dO. 

Hains, MOKED, ... + eoeeceee toveeeedO. 
Pickled, .-.. «+ do. 
Shoulders, Smoked,...-.++ eee 0+ edO. 
Pickled, easly eine eee ele queen eens 

RICE, ...-ceevccees eos ewe sseeweeeee ku ume 

SALT, eoeeeose esses eseeeees ccccccce cee o SACK, 
Common, Seb biedeseeeesescosece a UMme 
SEEDS—Clover,..-.-- ‘ 

Timothy, --++-s0++seeeeeee veoed bush. 

Flax, clean, ...+eseesseee sees cece eed. 

TOUGH, «00+ cceeecee cece sees ses lO, 

SODA, Ash, cont’g 80 per cent. soda,... «Ib. 

Sulphate Soda, ground, .......--+.-do. 

SUGAR, New Orleans,>ccccccseceseccee dO. 

SUMAC, American,.....+++ eee eee0ee0-tON, 

TALLOW, ccc cccccece 

TOBACCO,...... 


eeoeeeseeeseeees 
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WHISKEY, American,......+..++0++e++ gal. 
WOOLS, Saxony, ...--seeceesccceeeceee old, 
Merino, 2.0. 00cccccceecccescccecesdOe 
Half blood...... sinawleaawiesiensie ceeeGDe 
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Remarxs.—Ashes have fallen a trifle. Cotton has advanced 
fully halfa cent per ib. Grain, Hay, Molasses, and istons, 
also, there is a slight advance. In other articles we find nothing 
particulariy worthy of notice. 

Crops.—The sugar crop comes in 
The estimates in New Orleans, of 
125,000 to 150,000 hhds. 


hter than was anticipated. 
e present crop, vary from 





To Corresronpents.—Communications have been received 
from Cato, Old Lady, E. S., James Rough, M., Edmund Kuffin, 
J. Murdoch, John Parker, Dr. Charles T. Jackson, L. F. Allen, M. 
W. Philips, John P. Norton, Dr. James P. Peacocke, Robert Cor- 
win, R. Abbey, and An Old Subscriber. 

Eutawah is informed that her excellent articleon Apple-Butter 
is laid by for our September No. 

Cato’s former article on the History of Merino Sheep will oceu- 
py more room in our columns than we are able to spare for 
the present. 

ill Messrs. Hovey & Co. inform us whether their excellent 
nurseries in Cambridge have ever suffered from the yases of the 


brick-kilns in that vicinity ? 
Will John Browne, of Long Island, in Lake Winnipisi 

furnish us with an account of his mode of cultivating Indian 
com? Can he send us some of the corn, bearing his name, 


for seed ? 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTs.—Report to the New Orleans Chamber of 
Commerce, in Reply to the Questions Propounded by the Honor- 
able Secretary of the Treasury, on the Subject of the Tariff and 
Warehouse System. Also the Transactions of the Agricultural 
Society and Mechanics’ Institute of Newcastle County, Del., at 
the 11th Annual Meeting, held at Wilmington, on the i6th and 
17th of September, 1846 ; the Address delivered at the opening of 
the 19th Annual Fair of the American Institute of the city of 
New York, by the Hon. Mahion Dickerson, President of the In- 
stitute, and the Horticultural Report of the said Fair by Thomas 
i likewise an Address on Agriculture delivered before 
the Worcester County Agricultural Society, by John 8S. Skinner, 
Esq., in September, 1 and a pamphlieton the Analysis of the 
Oat, by Professor John B. Norton. 





Horses.—We have received a letter from a breeder in Western 
New York, saying that he has two splendid pairs of horses tor 
sale; one brown, six years old, only sixteen hands high, bob 
tails, and can do 13 miles an hour together, and either do a mile 
in 3 minutes and 40 seconds ; price . The other pair bay, six 
years old, only sixteen hands high, without white, bob tails, can 
do 14 miles an hour together ; and either can trot alone a mile in 
3 minutes 30 seconds ; price $800. They will be delivered here ; 
but will only be brought on a positive order; the purchaser to 
have the privilege of returning the horses, and receiving back the 
price if they be not what they are represented. 

A B. ALLEN, 187 Water St. 





SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

The Subscriber has just opened an Agricultural Warehouse at 
New Orleans, where he wil constantly keep on hand « very 
general assortment of piows suitable for the Southern planter, 
together with harrows, rollers, cultivators, horse-powers, grain 
threshers, rye threshers and hulling machines, fanning mills, 
burr stone and cast iron grain mills, corn and cob crushers, corn 
sheliers and huskers, vegetable cutters, straw cutters, seed sow- 
ers, wheelbarrows, trucks, grain cradles, ox yokes, shovels, 
spades, forks, scythes, rakes, axes, hoes, picks, chains, churns, 
grindstones, &c., &c. 

Among his plows are those from the celebrafed factory of Rug- 
gles, Nourse & Mason, of Worcester; from A. B. Allen of New 
York ; and R. Sinclair Jr., & Co. of Baltimore. 

Castings of all kinds of patterns extra for the above. 

Agricultural Books, a complete assortment. 

Orders will be received for horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, 
fruit trees and shrubbery ; and any other articles planters may 
wish to order from the north. ¢ 

¥ R.L. ALLEN. 


New Orleans, Dec. 1, 1846. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. 

Being a condensed Encyclopedia of Northern and Southern 
Farming, embracing Soils, Manures, Draining, Irrigation, and all 
staple productions, as the grasses, grain, roots, and miscellaneous 
articles; cattle, the dairy, horses, sheep, mules, swine, and 
poultry ; their treatment, food, ceeeeee, &c., &c. Price $1 retail. 


liberal discount to the trade. For sale h 
_— SAXTON & MILES, 205 Broadway. 


A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street. 








IMPERIAL OATS. 
A few barrels of these superior oats just received and for fale. 
Price $4 bye bbl. They are great yielders, remarkably free from 


h over 40 ibs. per bushel. 
seit A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water Street, N. ¥: 
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NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
ON COMMISSION. 


FARMERS, Planters, and Gardeners, will find the LaregsT 
AND MOST COMPLETE assortment of Agricultural Implements of all 
kinds, at this Establishment, ever offered in the New York Mar- 
ket. Most of these implements are of new and highly improved 
patterns, warranted to be made of the best materials, put toge- 
ther in the strongest manner, of a very superior finish, and offered 
‘at the lowest cash prices. 

Among these implements are upwards of rirty different kinds 
-of Plows, manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, of Wor- 
‘cester, Mass , alsoin New York—for the South as well as for the 
North; Harrows of different patterns and sizes; Rollers of wood 
and cast-iron on a new principle ; Seed Sowers for all kinds of 
seeds, a recent invention; Cultivators, with different kinds of 
teeth; Horse powers of wood or of cast-iron, very strong and su- 
perior; Grain Threshers; Fanning Mills; Mills for grinding 
corn, é&c., a new invention ; Corn Sheller for hand or horse 
power, the latter shelling 260 bushels of ears per hour; Vege- 
table Cutters, will cuta bushel of roots for Cattle in two minutes ; 
Hay, Straw, and Corn-stalk Cutters ; Scythes, Rakes, Shovels, 
Spades, Hoes ; and Field and Garden tools of all kinds. 

Castings for the various kind of Plows manufactured in Wor- 
cester and New York. 

Seeds for the Farmer and Gardener,—A choice assortment of 
the various kinds, such as Improved Winter and Spring Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, Oats, Corn, Beans, Peas, Rutabaga Turnip, Cabbage, 
Beet, Carrot, Parsuip, Cluver and Grass Seeds, and improved va- 
rieties of Potatoes. 

a and Sicves.—Different kinds and sizes constantly 
on hand. 

Fertilizers —Peruvian and African Guano, Lime, Plaster of 
Paris, &c. ‘ 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs.—Orders taken for 
these, and executed froii a choice of the best Nurseries, Gardens, 
and Conservatories, in the United States. 

Horses, Cattle, Sheep, ahd Swine.—Orders executed for Stock 
of all kinds, to the best advantage. 

The American ‘Agriculturist Almanuc.—32 pages, with wood 
cuts. Price $15 per thousand. 

Agricultural Books.—A general assortment of all kinds. 

A liberal discount made to dealers. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water Street, N. Y. 





AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Jewett City, Wa ckkke ces bawssoedeenck eeee Chas. B. A er. 
New Haven, Ct....+ccescccsers coosceeeF. Trowbridge. 
Newark, Ni Jeces cece ccccccccccecseccccescesb. Myers. 
Philadelphia.......J. M. Campbell and David Landreth. 
Washington, Pa..cccccerssscccerseeeeeDr. R. R. Reed. 
Albany, N. Yoeee ces cccccseee cecsececeeseks. H. Pease. 
oo N. Y....Stoddard & Babcock and L. W. Hall. 
uburn, N. Y...cccccccece eoeveeeAlden & Markham. 
Rochester, N.Y-ccccccccccccvceseccecesle Fk. Crossman. 
Buffalo, N. Yi. wcccocccccvcccccecceed. H. Butler & Co. 
Boston, Mass..eegercccerssecesseseeee Saxton & Kelt. 
Lowell, Mas. ...-.+0+s00s0e+eee8e00+-+Milton Bonny. 
New Bedford, OS occccceeccectseO. A. Bourne. 
Spri y MASS... .0ceccesecceceesee» Bagge & Parsons. 
Milwaukie, Wis. Ter.sss+ecees+++eee+Hale & Hopkins. 
Chicago, Ill...+ seve ssesceesceeeceeeeeS. F. Gale & Co. 
Columbus, Ga., and Montgomery, Ala....+Hall & Moses. 
St. Louis, in 2e6 bbe nsew sed eenes eooccv$e eee Halsall. 
Morton & Griswold. 
Louisville, KY. oceeveee eeeevecee } Georse Lapping & Co. 
A. G. Munn. 

D. Baker & Co. 

Now Orleans, Ltesersyssesssrnnseee 9 N Steele. 

f R. L. Allen. 
Cincinnati, Ohio....+.20eceeeeeee+0+W. H. Moore & Co. 
Charleston, S. C. weccseccceccsscccecesceed» LHOMpSON. 
Athens, Ga eceeeee ee esses sess eceseesesses ~~ J. Richards. 
Savannah, Glas cccecccccsccccccses» Densliow & Webster. 
Norfolk, VA <ccstubssabeéhhseeeeess skies Vicke yy) Jr. 
Richmond, Psat neenes ee ssseseeses sescee eran Pa mer. 
Natchez, Miss.ccees++- 0000 0cceccccccecee site S. Tainter. 
Woodland, La., East Feliciana....+---Rev. A. W. Pool. 
- Soton Rosinson. 
General Travelling Agents, } J. VANDERBILT, JR. 


Bound volumes can be obtained at any of our Agents at $1.25 
per volunie. 





FOR SALE IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY; 


A VERY desirable Farm situated one mile from the N. Y. and 
H. R. R. at White Plains, containing 60 acres (including 14 acres 
wood) with plum, peach, and apple orchards, and requisite build- 
ings. Would make a convenient and beautiful country residence 
for a person having business to attend to in the city. For map 


of premises and particulars a ya 
At ABRAHA ELL & SON, 117 Fulton st. 





_. THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

IBSUED Monthiy, by C. M. Saxton, 205 Broadway, New York, 
containing 32 pages, royal octavo. 

TERMS—One Dollar per year in advance ; three copies for Two 
Dollars ; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

Each number of the Agriculturist contains but one sheet, and 
is transported by mail under the same regulations as newspapel 
viz.: free any distance not over 30 miles from its place of publica. 
tion; over this and within 100 miles, or to any town in the State 
of New York, one cent postage on each number, and one and half 
cents if over 100 miles, without the State. 

Travelling Agents wanted, to whom the most liberal compenti- 
sation will be allowed. 


CHEAP PLOWS. 

SINGLE-HORSE Plows, from $2.00 to $3.00 each. 

Double-horse do. ~ $3.00 to $6.00 “ 
The woods of these Plows are made of the best of White Oak 
The handles are steamed and then bent crooked, instead of being 
sawed out. This makes them much stronger and more durable 
The castings are made from good new pig iron, without any ad 
mixture of old scrap. The wrought iron work is of excellent 
quality, with eztras attached to the plows. <A liberal discount 
to dealers. A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water st., New York. 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURE, 
BY R. L. ALLEN. 


THE cheapest and most valuable book for a Farmer ever print- 
ed; being a complete guide, both practical and scientific, for the 
management of the Farm. Containing a concise and plainly 
written exposition of the general duties pertaining to the cultiva- 
tion of the Earth, the breeding of Live Stock, &c. &c. 

The reader can form some idea of what he is going to buy, 
from the fact that this work treats, in a plain practical manner, 
of upwards of Eight Hundred different subjects, important to 
the Farmer, the Planter, the Stock Breeder, and the Horticultu- 
rist. It also touches on Geology, Chemistry, Botany, Anatomy, 
"a eet and Mechanics, as applicable to Agriculture. 

his buok contains 437 pages, beautifully bound in cloth gilt, 
suitable for a library. It would be a most valuable premiam for 
distribution among Agricultural Societies, to which, and to the 
Trade, a liberal discount would be made. Price only cne dollar. 
' For sale by A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water st., and 

if C. M. SAXTON, 205 Broadway, N. York. . 





FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 
A LARGE and complete assortment of Field and Garden Seeds 


of all kinds constantly on hand, for sale =f 
A.B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water Street, N. Y. 


CONTENTS OF JANUARY NUMBER. 
Cold Water for Stock; Pumpkins and Apples for Swine... 
New York State Ag. Society 
Preservation of Seeds for Shipping 
An excellent and cheap Pudding, Items 
The Horse, No. J @eeeeeoeee ee eee eeeeeeeeeseeeeoses eeeeesee ll 
American Agricultural Association 
Blood Horse, Hornblower F 
Defective Stables; Rock Salt 
Corn Crop of the South West }......cecsccccccescssseses 13 
New York Farmers’ Club 
Gases of Brick-kilns, C. T. Jackson; Steaming Food........ 14 
Seneca County Ag. Society eee eses sears eabewecessewecess. SO 
Gardening, No. 10, L. T. Taibot 16 
Improvement of Worn-oui Lands, David Tomlinson, §°*** 
County Fairs—Wyoming, Genesee, Monroe, T. C. Peters..... 17 
Sketch of West Chester, Pa., E. S. } 18 
The Monthly Alpine Strawberry, Wm. B. Oddie Hat tas 
Management of Honey-Bees, No. 6, T. B. Miner........000. 19 
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Letters from the South, No. 2, R. L. Allen......... covccccce 20 
The Cotton-Moth, M.; Ilow to boil Salt Meat tender........ 22 
Hall’s Brick-Making Machine......++sseccseeccsecsccsssees 28 
Pennsylvania Barn ; Rural Register.......... peescesewcios Se 
The Trees of America, Browne’s Reply to Downing........ 26 
Grinding Corn, B.; The Strawberry Question, 
N. Longworth ; Experiment of Manures Seabexsseee, We 
on Corn, Daniel K. Youngs 
Facts about the Paulownia Imperialis, Wm. R. Prince 98 
& Co. ; Susquehannah Ag. Society, Americanus {*°**" 
British and Irish Flax Culture, No. 4, Warne’s Treatise.,.... 29 
Show of the Queens County Agricultural Society, 
Winter & Co.; Cultivation of Fruit Trees, An . B445s00> OO 
Amateur 
White China Geese, A Traveller......s.sss+cceccessseeese SL 
Alderney Cows, Cato; Havre Blue Potatoes, J. H. Beale.... 32 
Lapvies’ Department: Natural History of the)? - 33 
Chinche, Old Lady’s Diary iti a al 
Boys’ DePaRTMENT: Sundry Items, E. §.; Snow, 
Its Wonders and Uses; Council of the Young}>.......-. 66 
Naturalists, B. 
Foreign Agricultural NewS....cccccsscescrececcsveceescees = 


Editor’s Table eeeeee POC SH HSH EEHH SHEER SHEE OE EEE HEH SESE 
Review of the Market...-csescccsscccccsesccevccces eeeee 39 
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